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PUTS THE FARM 
ON RUBBER 






Every car owner who does much driving 
Over unimproved roads and who has to use 
chains, can save the cost and bother of applying 
them by equipping the rear wheels of his car 
or truck with Firestone Ground Grip Tires. This 
wonderful new tire was designed and developed 
by Harvey S. Firestone working with his 
engineers on his own farm in Columbiana 
County, Ohio. It was tested on all kinds of roads 
and found so efficient that it was also adopted 
for tractors and all wheeled farm implements. 
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The rubber lugs of the tread are so placed 
that they clean as they pull, and since the design 2 | 
is continuous, the tire does not bump when used on paved roads. Two extra layers of Gum 
Dipped cords are placed under the tread — a patented Firestone construction feature which? 
welds the powerful super-traction tread to the patented Gum-Dipped cord body, making them 
one inseparable unit. Gum-Dipping is used only in Firestone tires. | 


Farmers, country doctors, school bus operators, rural mail carriers, in fact, all who do E 
most of their driving off the paved roads cannot afford to be without Ground Grip Tires. Goto 7 
your nearest Firestone Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store today and equip 7 
your car or truck with Firestone Ground Grip Tires — the tire that makes its own road. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard Crooks—with Margaret 
Speaks, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C.—WEAF Network 


Firestone | 


©1986, F.T. & R.Co. 
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USE THIS OTHER GREAT 


GOOD FYEAR TIRE 
ON YOUR TRACTOR 


Farmerseverywhere know 
the Goodyear All-Traction 
Tractor Tire as the greatest 
tractor tire ever built! 


On large farms and small, 
in every kind of farm work, 
this tire has proved its clear 
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A CHAT WITH SANTA CLAUS 


6“ IT down,” I urged, “and rest 
while I put another log in the 
fireplace.” 

“Just for a minute,” said Santa Claus, 
settling himself in an easy chair. “I'd like 
to stay and chat all evening but, you know, 
I’m a busy man these days.” 

The flames danced in the fireplace and 
Santa Claus leaned back and watched them. 
The twinkle left his eyes and his face took 
on a reflective expression. 

“T’ve often thought,” he said, and quite 
seriously, too, “that if I wasn’t Santa Claus 
I'd have wanted to be a fruit grower. I’ve 
always sort of envied you fellows.” 

“You mean the sort of independence of 
life our partnership with Nature provides?” 
I replied. 

“Yes,” he went on, “fruit growing has 
always struck me as an individual enter- 
prise. There must be a lot of satisfaction 
in working with Nature, even with wres- 
tling with her at times.” 

“And then, too,” he continued warmly, 
“there must be a lot of self-satisfaction in 
knowing that you are rendering a real serv- 
ice to your fellow men by producing, for 
their consumption, a health-giving food.” 

“Yes, I suppose there is,” I answered, 
“although sometimes our problems pile 
up so we can’t always see that side of it.” 
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“Well,” the Old Fellow challenged, ‘“‘it’s 
healthful work in the out-of-doors. You 
see, glamorous as my job looks, the truth 
is I only get out of the workshop once a 
year.” 

“And another thing,” he went on, “your 
work has the lure of growth—aiding in the 
production of Nature’s bounty. And, fur- 
thermore, I’ve always heard of fruit grow- 
ing as an ancient profession and one des- 
tined to posterity.” 

“There is that side to it,” I admitted, 
“but how about the insect pests? They’re 
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certainly a problem.” 

“Of course, of course,” replied Santa 
Claus. “You can’t expect to have a job 100 
per cent perfect; even mine isn’t. But, aft- 
er all, the insect pests and diseases are just 
a challenge to science and the ingenuity 
and perseverance of the fruit grower. And, 
think of the elation of victory each year 
when you do overcome them.” 

“And another thing,” he added, “my 
present job is a lifelong one, but so is fruit 
growing. The successful fruit grower 
builds a business that’s permanent, some- 
thing tangible and profitable which he can 
pass on to his children. And THAT’S a 
big something in this day and age of con- 
stant change.” ; 

“Oh ho!” he exclaimed, and the twinkle 
came back into his eyes as he jumped to 
his feet. “You’ve had me talking on one of 
my favorite subjects and I’ve overstayed 
my time. You know, I’ve a lot to do by the 
25th. I must hurry along.” 

“But,” and he paused for emphasis, “tell 
all my friends, the fruit growers, that I 
wish them an especially Merry Christmas 
and a Prosperous New Year.” 

“I shall,” I replied, getting to my feet, 
“I certainly shall.” But the Old Fellow was 
gone and my only reply was a far-off tinkle 
of sleigh bells. 
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Above: The McCormick-Deering T-20 TracTracTor—popular 
choice where sturdy, powerful crawler tractors are needed. 


For Low-Cost Orchard Power, 
Choose MeCORMICK-DEERING 


McCormick-Deering Tractors meet the demand for 
orchard and farm power that increases efficiency, low- 
ers costs, and brings comfort and convenience to the 
every-day work on the place. 


Here, in one line, you can get the exact type and 
size of tractor you need. And each carries with it all 
that the McCormick-Deering name means as to de- 


pendability, economy and long life. 


In the McCormick-Deering line of 4-wheel trac- 
tors, there are six different models: The small W-12 
for limited acreages or for auxiliary work; the O-12 
for orchard, grove, and vineyard; the 10-20, one of 
the most popular tractors ever put on the market; the 
W-30, which has many features never before built 
into a tractor; the big W-40, available with either a 
6-cylinder gasoline engine or kerosene-distillate en- 
gine; and the WD-40, America’s first Diesel-powered 
wheel tractor. 


The Farmall—the original, successful all-purpose 
tractor—is built in three sizes for row-crop and gen- 
eral farming. Should you require crawler power, you 
can get it in the three McCormick-Deering TracTrac- 
Tors (including Diesel). 


The McCormick-Deering dealer will give you 
sound, practical advice as to the tractor you need for 
your work. Write us for catalogs. 


At right: The 
compact, eco- 
nomical McCor- 
mick - Deering 
O-12 Trac- 
tor. Shown with 
special citrus 
fenders. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MecCORMICK-DEERING TRACTORS 
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Wide-spaced row of Howard 17 (Premier) on Cape Cod, Mass. 
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The plants are spaced 12 


inches apart in the row and nine to 12 inches across the row. 


THE LARGER THE NUMBER OF LEAVES PER PLANT, 
THE GREATER THE NUMBER OF BERRIES 


Very large yields of strawber- 
ries in eastern United States have 
often been reported. For example, 
in 1935 a remarkably successful 
grower near Denton, Md., averaged 
302 crates (32 quarts) per acre with 
the Blakemore, Dorsett, and Fairfax 
varieties. Another grower near 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., harvested about 
400 crates (32 quarts) per acre with 
the Dorsett and Howard 17 (Pre- 
mier) varieties. The season of 1935 
was very favorable, yet these two 
growers regularly obtain such high 
yields. 

It has recently been found that 
such high yields are due to the meth- 
od of culture used and that with such 
methods large yields of berries of a 
superior market grade can be regu- 
larly obtained. Both these growers 
space the runner plants the first sum- 
mer, the grower near Denton using 
the double-hill row and the grower 
near Poughkeepsie using wide-spaced 
tows with the plants six to 11 inches 
apart. 


Looking across double-hill rows of the Fairfax 
strawberry in July, after a full stand had been 
obtained. The large mother plants were set 
three feet apart and runner plants set by hand 
to form the double rows with the plants eight 

to 10 inches apart each way. 
DECEMBER, 1936 


Spacing of the runner plants is not 
a new method of strawberry culture. 
Double-hill and spaced rows have 
long been the standard cultural sys- 
tems in California where the highest 
yields in the world are obtained. A 
considerable acreage in North Caro- 
lina has been grown regularly by the 
double-hill system. Only recently, 
however, have we known just why 
spacing the runners gives much larg- 
er yields. 
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Spacing Pants 


By GEORGE M. DARROW 


Senior Pomologist, Division of Fruit and Vege- 
table Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. D. A., Beltsville, Maryland. 


The cultural practices for spaced- 
row management are not greatly dif- 
ferent from those used by most grow- 
ers except for the midsummer 
months. The plants are set as usual, 
possibly farther apart and with fewer 
plants to the acre than under the mat- 
ted-row system. Cultivation is as 
usual until after the runners appear. 

After a good many runner plants 
have formed, the grower sets or 
pushes the runner plants into the soil 
in the place where they should grow, 
in two rows 12 inches apart if the 
double-hill system is used, or spaced 
six to 11 inches apart if in the spaced 

(Continued on page 18) 
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PEACH LEAF CURL 


It has been estimated that the an- 
nual loss to American peach growers 
caused by the ravages of peach leaf 
curl amounts to more than $3,000,000 
each year. It is unfortunate that this 
condition exists as the disease can 
usually be controlled by the timely 
application of a good fungicide. 

Most peach growers are familiar 
with the symptoms of this disease. 
However, one of the first symptoms 
is often overlooked. Just after the 
leaves have started to unfold in the 
spring they become blistered, puffed 
and curled. The leaf has a rough- 
ened surface and an excess of col- 
oring. As the leaves continue to 
develop they become rougher and 
there is more curling. The diseased 
portion becomes yellow, tinted with 
red, and the thickened, brittle leaf 
finally shows a silver-colored bloom 
over the upper surface. The affected 
leaves finally die and drop from the 
tree; often the entire tree is defoli- 
ated. 

The silvery or grayish color of the 
leaves is caused by the development 
of the fungus from which is released 
the spores which infect new buds. 
The spores lie dormant on the buds 
until the following spring when they 
infect the new growth as the bud 
swells. In many years the bud scales 
may separate as early as February. 
When this situation occurs and is fol- 
lowed by warm, rainy weather there 
is usually a severe curl outbreak if 
the trees have not been properly 
sprayed. 

After the infection has occurred 
there is no spray known which will 
control peach leaf curl without caus- 
ing injury to the leaves. If the grow- 





A peach branch showing blistered, curled 
leaves, one of the first symptoms of the 
serious peach leaf curl. 
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er has not taken adequate steps for 
the control of curl and the disease 
has started in the orchard, the trees 
should be given careful pruning and 
additional amounts of nitrogenous 
fertilizers to aid in the development 
of new leaves and buds. 

Fall spraying is the best method of 
control for this disease. When this 
is done the spores on the buds are 
killed and young growth develops 
normally in the spring. Spring spray- 
ing will effect control when it is done 
before there are any warm days which 
will allow for the development of the 
spores into the swelling buds. The 
spray may be applied at any time 
after the leaves have fallen and when 
the temperature is not lower than 
40° F. Spraying should be stopped 
at least one hour before sundown to 
allow the spray to dry before freez- 
ing. 

Fall spray applications are usually 
composed of six and one-fourth gal- 
lons of liquid lime-sulphur or 15 
pounds of the dry material to 100 
gallons of spray. If scale is also 
present the amount of lime-sulphur 
should be doubled to control this pest. 
If scale is not a factor, 2-4-50 Bor- 
deaux mixture will give as satisfac- 
tory results against the curl as will 
lime-sulphur. 


BRACING AIDS TREES 


Many peach trees which withstood 
the cold temperatures of the past 
winter, or which,have partially re- 
covered from the effects of the ele- 
ments, will require bracing to aid 
them in combating wind and ice dur- 
ing the coming season. Bracing may 
be accomplished by using wire with 
some type of padding on the branches 
to prevent cutting. 

During the pruning season is a 
good time to perform the bracing 
work instead of during the rush of 
spring and summer orchard opera- 
tions. Peach trees which are expect- 
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ed to bear heavy crops should be 
braced to prevent breakage. This 
action will more than compensate the 
grower for his time and effort. 


PRUNING HINTS 


It has been found that when the 
top of a peach tree is not cut back 
during the dormant season the lower 
fruiting twigs tend to become slender 
and weak and gradually die. This 
condition will finally result in what 
is popularly known as a “leggy” tree. 
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COTTON MOTH 


Grape growers in northern states 
who have been puzzled by the ap- 
pearance of tan colored moths or 
“millers” in their vineyards during 
the past fall will be interested to 
know that this is not some new and 
important pest, but is the cotton moth 
of the South. 

According to J. S. Houser, chief 


of the Department of Entomology of , 


the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, these moths are the parent 
or adult form of the cotton leaf worm 
of the southern states. The urge of 
the moths to fly northward in great 
swarms is one of the unexplained 
phenomena of nature since there is 
no opportunity for their reproduc- 
tion. Cotton is the insect’s only 
known food plant. 

The insect is unable to survive the 
winter in any part of the United 
States. Each year the infesta- 
tion on southern cotton is caused 
by moths which fly northward 
in the early spring from_ tropical 
lands below our southern borders. 


Several complete broods develop dur- 


ing the summer in this country am 
(Continued on page 10) 
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ROTALARIA 
WORKS FOR ME- &® 


By HARRY LUTZ as F 
told t0 WILLIAM H. ZIPF 


In this interview our Field Editor talks with a grower 
who followed a practical suggestion offered in a 
recent feature article in AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. Harry W. Lutz is an Ohio Master Farm-" 
er, receiving this award in 1935. On his 125-acre 
Sandhill Orchards he produces apples, peaches, 
plums and grapes. The orchard is located on hilly 
land near Carroll, Ohio, and derives its name from 
sandstone formations which protrude from some of 


the steep hillsides—EDITOR. 


|. was a cold, rainy day last April 
when I first learned of Crotalaria. 
The mail man had just delivered the 
April issue of AMERICAN FRUIT 
Grower along with considerable other 
mail, 

As I picked up the magazine, one 
of the headlines on the cover caught 
my eye. It read, “New Soil Saver 
for Orchards.” That was just what 
I wanted because my orchard is lo- 
cated on some pretty steep hillsides 
and I have plenty of trouble holding 
the soil, even with sod. 

I immediately turned to the article 
referred to by the cover headline. On 
reading the article I knew that I 
wouldn’t rest easy until some seed of 
this new crop was sown in the or- 





ot. 
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Harry W. Lutz looks over one of his Crotalaria plants which had 
fine growth during the past spring and summer. He is particu- 
larly interested in the root nodules. 


chard. Some of my soil doesn’t pro- 
duce a good crop of alfalfa and since 
this article by J. Francis Cooper of 
the University of Florida stated that 
Crotalaria was a “poor land alfalfa” 
I was determined to get some of the 
seed at once. 

The article also stated that the rate 
of seeding was 10 pounds to the acre, 
so that afternoon I ordered 100 
pounds of seed, mailing the order 
when -I went in to town to get a 
valve for the sprayer. 

Within a week or so the seed ar- 
rived. We had planted about eight 
acres of peaches in March and I im- 
mediately sowed most of the Crota- 
laria seed in this plot. The remaining 
seed was planted in another young or- 
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chard located on a level piece of land. 

Spraying was soon on us in full 
blast, but from time to time I exam- 
ined the Crotalaria, which had sprout- 
ed in good shape and which looked 
promising. 

As happened in so many sections, 
the drought hit our orchards and the 
Crotalaria seemed to almost stand 
still as far as growth was concerned. 
It wasn’t licked, though. When rain 
came during August it looked like we 
had piled a pound of fertilizer on 
each plant because they sure did grow. 

During the latter part of Septem- 
ber the Crotalaria planting looked 
like a “made to order” flower garden. 
The blossoms are yellow and cover 
from six to eight inches of the top of 
the stalk. By that time the plants 
were from three to four feet high 
with heavy leaf growth. The stems 
are slightly woody and the seed pods 
are about like those of soybeans. 

In the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
article it said that the pods burst and 
scatter seed when they become ma- 
ture. Our Crotalaria didn’t mature 
because it was held back by the 
drought, but from the looks of the 
plants just before the first heavy frost 
it seems that they would have pro- 
duced good seed if there had been 
rain. 

No, I didn’t turn it under, but I 

(Continued on page 23) 


A plot of Crotalaria Spectabilis in the young 

peach orchard at the Sandhill Orchards show- 

ing the bushy type of growth, especially ben- 
eficial as a-green manure crop. 
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it is the members of the last brood 
which fly northward. 

The moths cause no damage in the 
North except that they sometimes at- 
tack ripening fruit. The tongue of 
the insect is equipped with a file-like 
scraper by means of which the skin 
of grapes, peaches and apples is 
punctured, after which the juice is 
extracted. Harvesting as soon as the 
fruit ripens is the only known method 
of protecting the fruit. 


RAIN ROUTS INSECTS 


Kern County (Calif.) grape grow- 
ers are hoping for long, hard rains to 
rid their vineyards of leafhoppers. 
This troublesome pest, one of the 
most consistent on grapes throughout 
the country, is unable to withstand 
rains. 

The adult leafhoppers are pale yel- 
low in color with red markings on 
the wings. They are about one-eighth 
inch in length and about one-fourth 
as wide. They overwinter in this 
stage and fly to the new leaves when 
the grape leaves are about half 
grown, feeding on the undersides of 
the leaves. After feeding for two or 
three weeks the female “hoppers”’ lay 
eggs in the tissue of the leaf veins. 
These hatch into  greenish-white 
wingless nymphs which are extremely 
active. The nymphs suck the sap 
remaining on the undersides of the 
leaves, becoming full grown in four 
to five weeks. 

These insects have no pupal stage, 
shedding their skins as they grow un- 
til they reach the full-grown winged 
stage. There are usually two gen- 
erations of this insect over most of 
its range with a third generation in 
the South. Nymphs of the last gen- 
eration become full-grown in Sep- 
tember and seek shelter in fallen 
leaves and debris about the time of 
the first frost. 

From their habit of feeding it is 
evident that this pest is difficult to 
control. Nicotine sulphate should be 
used at the rate of one-half pint to 
each 50 gallons of spray. When this 
is used with water alone, two pounds 
of potash fish-oil soap is added to 
each 50 gallons of water. If Bor- 
deaux is used with the spray no soap 
is needed. To prevent the leafhop- 
pers escaping the spray a boom should 
be used that will spray both sides of 
the leaf at the same time. 
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COVERING RASPBERRIES 


Colorado raspberry producers 
should resort to covering canes dur- 
PAGE 10 








ing the winter for protection of buds, 
according to George Beach, assistant 
horticulturist for the Colorado Ex- 
periment Station. Next year’s rasp- 
berry crop may be lost or reduced be- 
cause of carelessness in covering the 
canes. Mr. Beach states that unless 
the buds in the leaf axils go through 
the winter in good condition little or 
no fruit will be produced next sum- 
mer. Raspberry canes are given pro- 
tection in most parts of Colorado by 
laying them down and covering with 
soil. 

Recent studies by the experiment 
station show that if parts of the cane 
become uncovered the buds on these 
portions are either killed or remain 
dormant. .Mr. Beach advises that 
special care should be taken to see 
that the mid-portion from which 
long fruit-bearing shoots should grow 
is well covered and that settling of 
the covering is prevented. 

Many growers depend upon snow 
for cover after they have laid down 
the canes and covered the ends with 
soil. Since fruit-bearing shoots from 
near the tips of canes usually are too 
short or weak to produce marketable 
raspberries, cutting off the last foot 
or so of canes is recommended by 
Beach. 


ANTHRACNOSE CONTROL 


One of the most common raspberry 
diseases in some small fruit sections is 
anthracnose. It is usually most serious 
on black raspberries. The disease oc- 
curs as small reddish spots on the 
new canes and leaves during May. 
The spots, particularly on the canes, 
enlarge and become grav to white in 
the center with reddish margins. The 
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Anthracnose has completely attacked the 
raspberry cane shown above as illustrated 
by the grayish white spots with red or 
pink. edges. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER* 


disease often spreads over the fruj 
ing branches, causing the fruit to he 
small and immature. 

The first principle in the contro} of 
this disease is the use of disease-free 
plants. The rows should be kept fre 
of weeds and excess growth, ° 

If the plants become infected two 
sprays should be applied during the 
spring. The first application shoyj 
be made when two or three leaves 
have unfolded on the old canes, Using 
one quart of liquid lime-sulphur to 
nine of water. The second applica. 
tion is made about one week before 
the blossom buds open, using one part 
of liquid lime-sulphur to 39 of wate, 
or 4-4-50 Bordeaux. 

Care must be taken to completely 
cover the old and new growth. (jj. 
cium caseinate is often used at the 
rate of one ounce to 10 gallons of 
spray to aid in distributing and stick. 


ing. 
STRAWBERRY MULCHING 


For winter protection, strawberry 
plants should be mulched as soon as 
the ground freezes, with a heayy 
layer of straw or any other material 
that is free from seeds and which 
does not mat down too closely. The 
purpose of mulching is not to shield 
the plants from cold temperatures, 
but to reduce alternate freezing and 
thawing of the soil that loosens the 
roots of the strawberry plants. 

In the spring after danger of frost 
is over, the mulch is raked or forked 
off the plants. This must be done 
before the leaves turn yellow. Much 
of the material usually settles about 
the crown of the plant where it should 
be left to prevent loss of moisture 
and soiled berries at picking time, 
The material that is raked off the 
plants may be left between the rows 
to conserve moisture. 

Michigan growers in the Benton 
Harbor section have found that the 
cost of mulching is well worth while 
for the cleanliness of the berries, in 
addition to the prevention of heaving 
of the plants. 








QUINCES  - 


QUINCE HARVEST 


Although appearing to be a hafd, 
rugged fruit, extreme care must be 
practiced when harvesting quinces be- 
cause of their tenderness. They bruise 
easily and a padded bag aids in fe 
ducing injury at picking time. The 
fruit is generally picked when the 
ground color changes from a deep 
green to a lighter shade and when the 
fruit separates easily from the sput. 
It is important to pick the fruit be 
fore it drops from the bush. 

Quinces may be held in storage if 
mature and hard. The ideal storage 
temperature is about 35° F. . 
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The FRUIT FARM HOME 


By Jonas Howard 


From the old to the new—a change 
that’s never easy, but when such a 
change gives so striking a result as 
that obtained at the fruit farm home 
of E. M. Stevens, near Canal Win- 
chester, Ohio, there is ample reward 
for whatever effort has been ex- 
pended. ol 

The farm was originally purchased 
by Carl Freshman of Columbus, 
Ohio, who planted a 50-acre orchard 
adjacent to the old farmstead and a 
small orchard of Burbank fruits on 
27 acres on which the house and 
barn are located. 

The house was sadly in need of re- 
pair when Mr. Freshman first started 
improvements. The work on the old 
house progressed slowly but surely, 
as such work often does. The task of 
planting the orchards was completed 
first and then additional improve- 
ments were made about the house. 

These few improvements wrought 
such a change in the premises that 
Mr. Stevens, who was seeking a 
country place, purchased the house 
and smaller orchard from Mr. Fresh- 
man. The 50-acre orchard and the 
smaller orchard unit are now four 
years of age and the trees are sturdy 
and healthy. Mr. Freshman still re- 


Remodeled home on the E. M. Stevens farm 
showing the attractive use of shrubbery and 
the pleasing appearance of the house 
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tains possession of the larger orchard. 

Stevens continued the work of im- 
provement about the house and to- 
day the grounds represent a fine de- 
velopment in fruit farm home beauti- 
fication. 

The exterior of the house is fin- 
ished in tan stucco with dark stained 
wood for the door and window 
casings and the porch trimming. The 
alcove porch is a pleasing introduc- 
tion to the interior of the house and 
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REMODELING 


is approached by a winding cement 
walk. The rear of the house has a 
full-length concrete porch. 

A natural wood stairway leads to 
the upstairs from the small reception 
hall which separates the large liv- 
ing room and the dining room. The 
living room, finished in rough plas- 
ter, has a large fireplace. Hewn 
beams scross the ceiling add to the 
attractiveness of the room. Floors 
of the entrance hall, dining room and 
kitchen are covered with linoleum, 
while the living room floor is finished 
in hardwood. 

The house is heated by a hot air 
furnace, with pipes running to all 
rooms. [Illumination is obtained 
from a 110-volt Delco light plant in 
the basement, which, according to 
Mr. Stevens, furnishes all of the 
light and apparatus power desired, 


mt 
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but not quite enough power to oper- 
ate.an electric refrigerator. The 
kitchen is equipped with a gas cook- 
ing stove. Gas for cooking is ob- 
tained from a Delco gas plant in 
which a liquid is compressed into 
vapor which can be used in all of 
the ordinary gas appliances. 

Latest types of fixtures and ap- 
pointments about the interior of the 
house make the effect completely 
modern. 

To the rear of the house is a wide 
ravine surrounding a small lake. A 
rustic stairway leads from the walk 
at the top of the ravine to the lake. 

The lake is fed by a spring which 
also serves as a source of water sup- 
ply for the house. The automatic 

(Continued on page 24) 


A view from the back porch of the E. M. 
Stevens 


fruit farm home illustrating the 
natural ravine and pond 
: PAGE I! 








On the right, Du Comice, "The 
World's Finest Pears," gaily wrapped 
and packed for parcel post shipment, 
make a splendid Christmas gift sug- 
gestion which experience has shown 
results in extra sales at holiday time. 
Below, a Yuletide basket of fruit 
which because it is appropriate also 
brings extra sales. 
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What housewife busy shopping for Christmas festivities could resist a fruit display such as shown above. Displays like 
this, attractively arranged in the spirit of the Season, cannot help but result in extra sales. 
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STATE 


NEWS 


FROM NEAR AND FAR 


CAROLINA—Recommended varie- 
el for planting in North Carolina, 
according to North Carolina State College, 
are Yellow Transparent, Horse, Golden Deli- 
cious, Delicious, Stayman, and Winesap. — 

These may be planted at any time during 
the winter in eastern Carolina. In the west- 
ern section where winter conditions are severe, 
planting should be delayed until spring. 

The young trees should be planted from one 
to two inches deeper than they stood in the 
nursery. The hole in which they are to be 
planted must be wide enough to receive the 
roots without bending them from their natural 
positions, according to State College author- 
ities. Apple trees should be set at least 35 


feet apart. 


NEW JERSEY—Listed as the second largest 
cranberry producing State in the country, 
New Jersey has 11,000 acres under bog culti- 
vation in Ocean, Burlington and Atlantic 
counties. 

Rain interfered with normal production of 
the crop in the State this year. Production 
totaled 75,000 barrels as compared with 85,000 
in 1935, according to the State Department 
of Agriculture. Value of the crop is about 
$1,575,000 as against $1,615,000 last year. 


FLORIDA—Inaugurated last year through the 
co-operation of the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
the Florida Experiment Station, the Frost Fore- 
cast Service proved exceptionally accurate 
in warning growers of impending frosts. 

The service will therefore be continued 


Pot we 


this year on a more extensive scale, in an 
effort to cover the entire citrus producing 
sections of the State, according to Dr. E. S. 
Ellison, meteorologist in charge of the Fed- 
eral State Horticultural Protection Service. 

A frost service growers’ handbook has been 
prepared under Dr. Ellison's direction by the 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau, 
copies of which will soon be available for 
free distribution in the offices of the Protec- 
tion Service in Lakeland. 

This booklet lists the forecast stations, de- 
scribes methods of forecasting and of dis- 
tributing the forecast8, contains blanks for 
records, and gives instructions for using the 
service and for employing thermometers to 
obtain temperature records. 

An aggressive advertising campaign to pro- 
mote the consumption of Florida citrus fruits 
in the larger eastern markets is now. under 
way. Advertising is appearing once a week in 
newspapers in 84 cities. An advertising pro- 
gram for canned grapefruit and grapefruit 
juice is also being prepared. A new citrus 
health booklet, "New Youth for Face and 
Figure," is being distribured. 

The advertising fund torals $650,000, ac- 
cording to F. E. Brigham, secretary of the 
Florida Citrus Commission. 





WASHINGTON—Special features are being 
Planned for the annual meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Horticultural Association on De- 
cember 7-9 at Yakima. 
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Among the featured Speakers are Dr. E. O. 
Holland, president of the State College of 
Washington, and George E. Farrell, director 
of the western division, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 
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orchards, jn this section are at an elevation 


: of 5,000 to 7,500 :feet. The largest orchard in 
-this. district coritains {08 acres of Delicious, 


Jonathan, Stayman. Arkansas-and Gano vari- 
Growers of New Mexico have long 
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Apple advertising—a topic in which grow- 
ers have been intensely interested during the 
past few years—will be given special em- 
phasis. . 

Since October a rotund, gentlemanly apple- 
headed fellow has been making the acquaint- 
ance of consumers in markets throughout the 
country. "Doc Apple," as the gentleman 
is known, is the insignia of Pacific North- 
west Fruits, Inc., an organization formed 
for promoting apple sales. It specializes in 
merchandising, dealer servicing and advertis- 
ing apples marketed through the four large 
producer-distributor co-operatives: Skookum 
Packers Association, the Wenatchee-Okano- 
gan Co-Operative Federation, the Yakima 
Fruit Growers Association, and the Apple 
Growers Association of Hood River, Ore. 

A two-cent per box assessment to push the 
four brands of the associations has resulted in 
acquiring $150,000 for national advertising in 
the press and radio. 

J. E. Klahre of Yakima is manager of Pa- 
cific Northwest Fruits. * 

Not to be outdone by the big four of 
the Pacific, a $200,000 national advertising 
campaign to promote the Washington apple 
industry has been assured by a committee of 
15 representing Wenatchee producers headed 
by Claude M. Zediker, Mayor of Cashmere, 
who has acquired the» support of the We- 
natchee Chamber of Commerce (plus the 
help of the Wenatchee Daily World). 

This $200,000 is being acquired by Wash- 
ington State Apples, Inc., through a one-cent 
per box assessment on 90 per cent of last 
year's crop of 15,000 cars in the Wenatchee 
district and 8,500 cars in the Yakima area. The 
campaign is controlled entirely by bona 
fide producers, it is claimed, although other 
factors in the industry,will support it. 

It is rather significant to observe that not 
only are Northwest apples holding the good 
will of the entire nation, but they are pro- 
ceeding to win a host of new friends. The 
popularity of apple pie as a national dessert 
is to quite an extent traceable to the publiciz- 
ing of the apple as the King of Fruits by these 
fine West Coast organizations. 





NEW MEXICO—High elevation and abun- 

dance of sunshine account for the exceptional 

color and flavor of Otero County apples. The 
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and sizing equipment which accounts for their 
urique sales plan es fotlows: 


These growers seldom leave their orchards 
to dispose of their crop but are solicited by 
buyers from western Texas and Oklahoma and 
points East, who pay in the neighborhood of 
$1.50 a box. Most of the apples are trans- 
ported by trucks coming from as_ far 
east as Louisiana. The growers find this a 
very satisfactory system since all transactions 
are in cash. The crop this year was excep- 
tionally fine. 

The district in San Juan County in the 
northwestern corner of the State has had an 
exceptionally fine crop this year and the qual- 
ity and prices have been very favorable. As 
in other sections, fruit from the San Juan re- 
gion is handled largely by trucks which sup- 
ply northwestern New Mexico, southwestern 
Colorado and part of Utah and Arizona. 


It is rather interesting to note that in spite 
of all these natural blessings, to date less than 
one per cent of the total land area of New 
Mexico is in cultivation. Consequently this 
region does not take a very high place when 
considering the total amount of fruit grown, 
but of that grown the quality is of the very 
highest—RICHARD V. LOTT, Associate Hor- 
ticulturist, New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture, State College. 





TEXAS—With reasonable care in production, 
Texas should be able to supply the home 
market for grapes and to take care of a fair 
share of the early market demands of nearby 
states, both of which would add materially 
to the income of Texas horticulturists, accord- 
ing to the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at College Station. 

The Winter Garden Experiment Station has 
demonstrated that the vinifera table grape 
can be produced successfully in southwest 
Texas. E. Mortensen, station superintendent, 
estimates that there are between 10,000 and 
12,000 acres of suitable grape land in the 
general area known as the Winter Garden 
that could be brought under irrigation. 

Recognition of southwest Texas as a place 
where early table grapes of the European 
type can be produced successfully in com- 
petition with other regions has been growing. 
Earliness is the keystone to success as far as 
inter-regional competition is concerned. 

American varieties of grapes are well 
adapted to the northern and eastern portions 
of the State, for commercial production, ac- 
cording to the report. 

Nurserymen, county agents and the experi- 
ment station will be glad to assist growers in 
the selection of varieties, of rootstocks which 
will not be affected by cotton root rot, graft- 
ing instructions and spraying recommenda- 
tions. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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FRONTIERS OF THE FRUIT INDUSTRY 


A SAGA OF CHERRY GROWING IN THE 
FLATHEAD LAKE REGION OF MONTANA 


By Roy James 


Aonc the shores of Flathead 
Lake in western Montana, a fruit in- 
dustry has recently been revived from 
the remains of original plantings 
made by the pioneers of this territory. 

Forty years ago sturdy predeces- 
sors of present residents established 
their homes along the lake. Having 
a shore line of 280 miles, Flathead 
Lake is the largest body of fresh 
water in this country with the excep- 
tion of the Great Lakes. 

One of the traditions handed down 
by the settlers was that sweet cher- 
ries grow to perfection in the locality. 
Along the eastern shore of the lake 
some of the original trees are still 
producing fruit. Apples and other 
fruits also reach fine maturity in the 
section, but the outstanding success 
has been with sweet cherries. 

The development of the cherry in- 
dustry was slow up until 1931, when 
a definite plan of expansion was un- 
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dertaken. That year two carloads of 
young cherry trees were shipped into 
the lake region, and each year addi- 
tional plantings have been made, 
mostly of the Lambert variety. 

Orchard development has _ been 
mainly along the east and south shores 
of the lake where the land slopes to- 
ward the water, permitting ample air 
and soil drainage. Because of this 
ideal situation, there is little damage 
to the trees from “‘wet feet,” a com- 
mon ailment of many cherry plant- 
ings, or from frost pockets. 

Situated on the south shore of the 
lake is the town of Polson, the county 
seat of Lake County. Near Polson 
the orchards are irrigated by the 
Flathead Irrigation Project. The 
average yearly precipitation in this 


A sample lug of Lambert sweet cherries as 
produced in the Flathead Lake region near 
Polson, Mont. 





section of the country is only about 
16 inches, so all orchards must be 
irrigated. 

North of Polson is the eastem 
shore cherry district. Here the grow- 
ers have cleared away the natural 
timber and established orchards and 
homes. The homes of the growers 
vary from small cabins along the 
highway to large homes with spacious 
grounds set back in the timber over- 
looking the lake. When time permits 
many growers take advantage of the 
fine hunting facilities offered by the 
surrounding country, as well as fish- 
ing, swimming and boating in and on 
the lake. 

Along the eastern shore the water 
problem is well taken care of by the 
numerous streams which flow down 
from the mountains into the lake. 
Water for irrigation and for needs in 
the home is obtained at little cost from 
these streams. Domestic water is 
usually piped while the water for ir- 
rigation is diverted from a stream 
and ditched to the orchard. In many 
cases several growers will unite in 
the construction of a ditch or ditches 
which will serve all of their prop- 
erties. Other growers use a pipe line 


(Continued on page 28) 
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AMERICAN POMOLOGY 


A Page Conducted in the Interests of the 


OFFICERS FOR 1936 


stent: B. S. Pickett, Ames, lowa. 
Tce President Laurenz Greene, La- 
i rendent: W. S. Blair, Kentville, 
Nova ~ . 
— Secretary: H. J. 
eis H.C. C. Miles, Milford, 
Conn. 


Lantz, Ames, lowa. T 
Rahmlow, 4 


STATE horticultural society meet- 
ings are in full swing. Most of the 
states have a state horticultural so- 
ciety, and nearly all of these hold an 
annual meeting, and some of them 
hold summer meetings as well. A 
number of these state societies are 
very strong in numbers, as well as in 
influence. 

The joint convention of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society and the Vir- 
ginia State Horticultural Society, to 
be held at Roanoke, Va., December 8, 
9 and 10, is attracting a great deal of 
attention, for it is to be in a very 
general sense a regional meeting. The 
program is built around the variety 
question, as well as other problems 
pertinent to the general region, such 
as markets, advertising, pest control, 
new and old varieties for planting, etc. 

State horticultural society meetings 
are a great source of boiled-down 
authoritative information for the fruit 
grower. The Iowa society concluded 
its annual meeting on November 13. 

A very pertinent paper on “Nam- 
ing New Fruit Varieties” was pre- 
sented by Dr. M. J. Dorsey, po- 
mologist, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. Because of the great inter- 
est in planting new orchards in many 
of the fruit growing regions, Dr. 
Dorsey’s statements relative to some 
varieties are pertinent and timely. In 
part, he said: 

“To begin with, we see the number 
of varieties in the big commercial list 
gradually being reduced to a score or 
so. This has been due, partly, to the 
necessity of a variety meeting cer- 
tain definite qualities in the market. 
Then, also, the mere fact that the 
trade can deal with only a limited 
number of varieties has been an im- 
pelling factor in further reducing the 
ist. 

_ “But perhaps we have gone too far 
in this direction. When we look at 
the list of the so-called ‘big varieties,’ 
they are not big in the sense that they 
are widely adapted; they are big in 
the sense that they will make money 
for the grower when grown commer- 
cially,. This fact has tended to in- 
crease. their planting in relatively lin)- 
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JOINT SESSION WITH 
VIRGINIA STATE 
SOCIETY 


PROGRAM 


American few oo Society in joint ses- 
sion with Virginia State Horticultural Society, 
Roanoke, Va., December 8-10, 1936. 


Tuesday, December 8 


9:45 Convene 

10:00 Specifications for Varieties and Kinds of 
Fruits for Appalachian Region—Den H. L. 
Price, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blackburg. : 

10:30 Present Status of the Fruit Industry with 
Reference to Production Trends and Va- 
rieties for New Plantings—Dr. H. P. 
Gould, Senior Pomologist, U. S. D. A., 
Washington, D. C. 

11:00 New Varieties and Fruit Breeding—H. L. 
Lantz, lowa Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames. 

11:30 Plant Patents—Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 

11:45 Announcements 
Appointments of Committees 

12:00 Lunch Cc cial men, ‘uit grow- 

ers, A. P. S. and Virginia Society get- 

together. A short program is arranged. 

We will hear from some of the commer- 

cial men. 

2:00 How New Varieties Are Being Tested in 
Various Sections of the United States— 
C. P. Close, Senior Extension Horticul- 
turist, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C 

2:30 Orchard Stocks Symposium 

What we are finding out about apple 
stocks 
An apple stock program for the fruit 
grower 
T. J. Maney, lowa Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames. 
F. J. Schneiderhan, Kearneysville, W. V. 

3:30 Reminiscences of a Fruit Grower of Fifty 
Years' Experience—Wm. 8B. Alwood, 
Greenwood, Va. 

7:30 First Formal Joint Session 

Address of Welcome—B. F. Moomaw, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Roanoke, Va. 

Response—H. C. C. Miles, Treasurer, 
A. P. S., and President, Connecticut 
— Society, Milford, Conn., 
for A. P. S. -. E 
Address—President of Virginia Society, 
C. Purcell McCue, Greenwood. 
Science and the Future of Pomology— 
President's Address, A. P. S., B. S. Pick- 
ett, Ames, lowa. 


Wednesday, December 9 


9:30 The Farm Chemurgic and a_ Research 
Program With Hofticultural By-Products— 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, Research Director, Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic, Dearborn, Mich, 
10:15 The Relation of Orcharding to Soil Con- 
servation—J. Bregger, Project Man- 
ager, Soil Conservation Service, U. S 
D. A., Waynesboro, Pa. : 
11:00 Organic Matter af a Fundamental in the 
—"h of Orchard Soils—Dr. Firman E. 
Baer, Director of Agricultural Research, 
American <yenean ‘o., New York. N. 
12:00 Luncheon of A. Pi S. Review of service 
features of the year. Officers and directors 
of the society. Non-members of A. P. S. 
are cordially invited to attend this lunch- 


eon. 
1:30 Vitamin Values inj Apple Varieties—Myra 
Potter Bregger. and J. T. : Bregger; 
.. .Waynesboro, Pa. 
2:15. Apple 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
C. E. Dutton, Milford Center, Ohio. 


H. L. Price, Blacksburg, Va. 
Robert Simpson, Vincennes, Ind. 


Milton J. Blair, -Vice 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Paul Stark, Louisiana, Mo. 


J. H. Gourley, Wooster, Ohio. N. E. Hansen, Brookings, S.D. T. J. Talbert, Columbia, Mo. 
J. C. Blair, Urbana, Ill. Wesley Hawley, Ludington, Mich. C. C. Taylor, Albion, Mich. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE E. \ a Hubbard, Poughkeepsie, 9 4 Tokay, eg 
W. S. Perrine, Centralia, Ill. R. A. Van Meter, Amherst, Mass. 


And one representative from each 
affiliated State Society. 


ited areas. 

“This point will readily be appre- 
ciated by a few illustrations. McIn- 
tosh, which is gaining headway rap- 
idly in the market, has a very limited 
range where it can be well grown. 
It is looked upon as a northern var- 
iety. York, on the other hand, is more 
of a southern variety and also has a 
limited range. Wealthy, an excellent 
fall and early winter apple in the 
North, is but a mediocre late summer 
apple farther south. Delicious, which 
reaches such perfection in certain re- 
stricted areas in the West, has very 
definite limitations when grown in 
other locations, farther east. Jonathan 
is at its best in some of the Midwest 
regions, and the valleys of the West, 
but is neither a northern nor a south- 
ern variety. 

“These instances will suffice to 
show how local the so-called ‘big com- 
mercial’ varieties are after all. This 
point must not be overlooked because 
there has been a tendency in view of 
the fact that we have a so-called ‘big 
variety’ list well known in the trade 
and highly prized in the market, to 
recommend their planting every- 
where. We are beginning to see the 
seriousness of this mistake and in the 
light of this tendency, there is now 
a realization that, after all, we will 
have to be much more specific as to 
our variety recommendations in the 
future than we have been in the past. 
If this line of thought is carried to its 
logical conclusion, selling a variety 
out of its range will be looked upon 
with as much disfavor as misnaming 
or substituting one variety for an- 
other. 

“We have this tendency, then, to 
reckon with in naming varieties. On 
one hand the national market asks for 
and demands a greater quantity of 
fewer and fewer varieties. On the 
other, the local market asks for and 
demands a smaller quantity of a larger 
number of varieties especially adapted 
so that they will reach their maximum 
of perfection. Anyone who has dealt 
with the problem of local or roadside 
selling knows how much repeat orders 


mean toward succéss,” 
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Pre-Pink 
and 
Pink 


3 lbs. Dry Lime Sulfur 
5 lbs. 325 mesh Sulfur 





Calyx 


4 lbs. 325 mesh Sulfur 


2 lbs. Dry Lime Sulfur. 
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nal | Ib. Dry Lime Sulfur 





oe 4 Ibs. 325 mesh Sulfur 














» THESE DILUTIONS ARE PER 100 
=. “GALLONS OF WATER 


Dry Lime Sulfur will make wettable up to 4 


5 mesh Sulfur. 


fos. cf Sherwin-Williams “Arsenate of Lead to 
gallons ‘of spray when necessary. 

















NON-INJL 
“SPRAY 


BY DOING AWAY 
WITH THE USE OF 


EXPENSIVE WETTABLE SULFURS” 


Real news, real economy and REAL RESULTS « are 
combined in this NEW Sherwin-Williams Dry Li 

Sulfur-325 Mesh Sulfur—Wettable combina- 
tion summer fungicide spray which now does 
away with the use of expensive wettable sulfurs. 
Mix this new Sherwin-Williams combination ‘in 
your own tank and you get a scab-controlling, 
non-russeting, non-injurious-to-foliage spray that 
SPREADS AND STICKS. This new, better way 

assuring a crop of A-Grade apples will also pro- 
tect your pocketbook by cutting your summer 
fungicide spray bill ONE-THIRD. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Insecticide Department 


101 Prospect Ave. _ Cleveland, Ol 
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foc 1c mulated 3 sulfur. 


Left, top-Cortland apple leaf 
Sirayed with 10 tbs, of 825 
mesh wettable su 
to 100 gals. of water. Ni 

. @neven, thin distribution of 
sulfur. 


Right, center—Same. leaf a j 
shown above after Le inch ie 
rain, Note good nating of 
sulfur stilt remaining. 


Lett, center—Same leaf as 
shown — after. 14 inch 
tain. Note heavy run-off cf 
BE eaving the surface 
 pnprotected: 
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gre surface spreve! 
eC: G25 x 

ble sulfur alone te. 10 

af water, Note uneve 

ribetion of sulfur par- 

bles and large unprotected 

area due to poor adhesive 
ee. 











‘rhs new De Sins Sulfur-325 ‘Mesh Sulfur 
combination will actually deposit more than 
$ times as much elemental sulfur per square 
inch ef apple and leaf ree as the average 
_Wwettable sulfur used alone, 
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Double-hill rows about the end of July, near Denton, Md. The mother plants are shown 
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at each side of the picture and a full stand of runner plants has already been obtained. 
The yield from this field was about 302 crates (32 quarts) per acre the next spring. 


STRAWBERRY 


YIELD IS INCREASED BY SPACING PLANTS 


(Continued from page 7) 


row. All extra runners are removed. 

Possibly going over the field once 
in June and four times in the next 
three months may’ be necessary to 
keep all extra runners off. Droughts 
may reduce the number of times it is 
necessary to take off the runners, or 
rainy periods may increase the num- 
ber. In the extreme north the short- 
er season may reduce, and in the 
south the longer season may increase 
the number. 

The cost of spacing varies greatly 
from less than $10 to as much as 
$20 for each time of going over the 
field. Because weeding is done at 
the same time, the total cost of han- 
dling a strawberry field under spac- 
ing will usually not be over $50 more 
than the cost of the matted-row sys- 
tem. 

At picking time there will be found 
important advantages in the double- 
hill and spaced rows. The berries are 
not hidden by leaves and are picked 
with less injury and at nearer the 
proper stage of maturity. Picking is 
easier, the berries larger, and the 
yield per acre greater, so that pickers 
prefer the spaced-row system. In 
times of drought during the picking 
season the spaced plants are not af- 
fected as quickly, the size holds up 
better, and the season lasts longer 
than with the matted-row plants. 

_ Under spaced or double-hill rows, 
far larger individual plants are ob- 
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tained than usually grow under mat- 
ted rows. Unless much larger plants 
are obtained in the fall, the grower 
cannot expect larger yields the fol- 
lowing spring. Spacing the plants so 
that each one has the best opportu- 
nity to get ample moisture and fer- 
tilizers, and restricting the runner 
plants so that the spaced plants are 
not exhausted by producing a lot of 
runners, is essential to best results. 
In 1934 the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture published a 
bulletin on the growing of strawber- 
ries, and in this were given figures 
on the yields under different methods 
of training. These figures are shown 
in the following table: 
Yields and returns per acre for Blakemore straw- 


berries at the Coastal Plain Station, Willard, 
N.C., under different cultural systems. 








Profit 
Rows Yield Value | Returns] (gross) 
per acre |per crate] per acre | per acre 
Crates 
30 inch wide, 
matted........ 72 $2.00 $136 0 
Double hill..... 110 3.50 385 $249 
6 inch spaced 149 3.00 447 281 
9 inch spaced 156 3.00 468 302 

















The matted-row berries were of 
ordinary grade and were worth on 
the average $2 per crate for the sea- 
son. The berries from the double- 
hill rows were the best and were 
worth $3.50, while the berries from 
the six-inch and nine-inch spaced 


rows. were worth $3 per.crate. The 
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yields for 1934 were far be} 
mal, probably not over onetait 3 
an average crop. 

This past year additional figur 
were published that show why ai 
differences in yields are possible ie 
should be expected. In the bullet; 
referred to, it was noted that plans 
spaced nine inches apart had 9) 
leaves per’ plant in the fall before 
fruiting and that the plants in Matted 
rows had three leaves per plant 

Could the greater yields have Te. 
sulted from the larger plants in the 
fall? To determine this, plants of 
several varieties were kept to two 


four, six, eight, and 10 feaye; ° 


throughout the fall, because that js 
the time they form their fruit-byds 
which determine the crop for the fol. 
lowing year. It was found that the 
yield in the spring was governed 
largely by the number of leaves per 
plant the preceding fall. The results 
a? below for Blakemore illustrate 
this. 


Relation of yield per plant to number of | 
plant the previous fall for the Blakemore strawbene 











Yield, May, 1935 
Leaves per plant, a 
fall 1934 Berries Berries, buds, flowers 

2 9.1 16.4 

4 23.5 22.4 

6 20.2 36.6 

8 22.8 43.7 

10 29.4 48.1 

13-22 45.6 68.4 











The larger the number of leaves 
per plant, the greater the number of 
berries. Plants in crowded matted 
rows with only two leaves per plant 
might be expected to yield only about 
one-fifth as much as those in spaced 
rows with 10 leaves per plant. Actu- 
ally in the North Carolina experi- 
ments the spaced-row plants yielded 
about 70 times as much per plant as 
matted-row plants, for many of the 
latter had no berries at all. Plants 
with 30 or more leaves may have 100 
or more berries. 

Number of leaves is simply an 
easy, rough way to measure the total 
leaf area or the size of a plant. Thus 
it is possible to estimate the yield in 
the spring by the number of leaves 
or the vigor of the plant the previous 
fall. Every effort should be made 
to obtain as large plants as possible 
in the fall, as well as to have the 
plants properly spaced in the row. 

These results indicate that straw- 
berry growers should study the value 
of spacing methods under their local 
conditions. It will be necessary for 
growers to learn how to obtain very 
large plants by fall and to train their 
help to do the spacing according to 
the method that is found best in any 
locality. Generally speaking, plant 
spacing offers the greatest possibility 
for growers under eastern conditions 
to improve yield and quality of fruit 
and thus to increase their total m- 
come. _~ mF 
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THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 


announces a New and Better Crawler Tractor 


3 SIZES 


with Diesel Motors 


10 SIZES 


with Gasoline or Kero- 
sene Motors 


22 to 94 HORSEPOWER 






FOR THE FRUIT GROWER 


@ Designed by a world famous crawler tractor engineer who knows and under- 
stands the fruit grower’s problems. 

Only 55 inches total height, yet greater clearance underneath and full vision 
forward. Low center of gravity to work on steepest hillsides: narrow over-all 
width; clean cut, and streamlined to slip through closely planted orchards 
without damage fo fruit or trees. 


Controlled Differential Steering with full power on the turns. 


A CRAWLER tractor really designed from the ground up, to operate efficiently 
winter or summer, in mud, sand or rocks, on the hills or on the level. 


See your local dealer who will be glad to arrange for a demonstration in 


your orchard. 
THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 


tac CLEVELAND, OHIO 


mre uses ove THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
Crawler Tractors 19300 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Buile % Binclure Send me your fully illustrated and detailed broadside 




















covering all uses of your Streamlined Orchard Model. 
£ Name 
@é the Cletrac exhibit 
at the Horticultural Shows. Write for See. 
booklet giving the Facts about Cletrac. We farm Acres 
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STATE 


NEWS 


FROM NEAR AND FAR 


(Continued from page 13) 


NEW YORK—Each year at the winter meet- 
ings in New York State and from time to time 
as growers gather, the question is repeatedly 
raised, “Are we overdoing the Mclntosh 
deal?" 

This question was first asked years ago. At 
that time McIntosh apples were bringing fab- 
ulous prices, as high as $9 and $10 a barrel 
and even higher in some years. The question 
was whether this price would keep up. The 
writer recalls distinctly the conversation a 
dozen or more years ago when someone proph- 
esied that Delicious apples would be worth 
more than Mcintosh. The statement was met 
with many a laugh, which have since changed. 

The facts are, of course, that the prices of 
McIntosh apples have steadily fallen until 
now growers no longer speak of the high 
prices of Mcintosh; instead, they speak of 
the high production of the tree and the rela- 
tively low cost of production. 

What do growers think of the future? Of 
course, one must remember that the plantings 
of McIntosh in the East, particularly eastern 
New York and New England, have been heavy, 
and that there are many acres still to come 
into bearing, which will be in their prime for 
a number of years. It is also agreed that the 
first interest in the McIntosh variety was dis- 
played by Jews of the large eastern cities. 
The question has always been whether or not 
other races and nationalities would respond 
as favorably toward the Mclntosh as have 
the Jews. 

To pick just a few points of view from some 
of the leading growers of the East, Harold 
Rogers of Connecticut emphasizes that the 
number of Mcintosh trees that a man should 
plant would be limited by the number of 
trees he can handle. The picking season of 
Mcintosh is short and a good grower must be 
alert to harvest the fruit at just the right 
time, in just the right way, so as to avoid 
minimum losses from dropping, yet secure the 
best color possible and also get the fruit 
into storage promptly. 

George Drew of Massachusetts calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there are other oppor- 
tunities for fruit growers in the East than just 
apples and just the McIntosh. He throws 
out the suggestion that perhaps some growers 
should be planting peaches, perhaps some 
should be planting pears, and so on. Cer- 
tainly diversification of this kind, if it can be 
made profitable, will help to stabilize the 
growing industry. 

Mr. Hasbrouck of the Lower Hudson Valley 
feels that there is a good opportunity in grow- 
ing other varieties than Mclntosh. He has 
a fine planting of Golden Delicious, Rome 
Beauty and Cortland and feels very happy 
over his choices. 

Lawrence Howard of Kinderhook and Stuart 
Hubbard of Poughkeepsie emphasize the value 
of advertising and the value of promoting a 
volume pack to compete with packs now reach- 
ing eastern markets from other sections. They 
feel that a vigorous move in this direction 
will open markets to the McIntosh trade which 
will more than take care of the production. 


—H. B. TUKEY, Geneva. 


CALIFORNIA—The advertising campaign of 
Florida citrus growers has spurred members of 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange to vote 
an extra assessment, bringing estimated funds 
for 1936-37 Navel orange advertising to 
$650,000. 
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This highly competitive campaign is being 
waged to sell both consumers and dealers on 
the quality features of Navel oranges, with 
special emphasis on the vitamin C content. 

Neonized outdoor bulletins as well as news- 
papers and magazines will be used in the 
campaign. By an arrangement with the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company and the Postal 
Telegraph Company a plan for wiring Sunkist 
oranges practically anywhere has been ef- 
fected. 

Consumers throughout the country will un- 
doubtedly be eating more canned peaches 
during the coming months also as a result of 
the advertising campaign which 2500 Cali- 
fornia cling peach growers and 47 California 
peach canners are planning to launch. 

Newspapers will be the principal avenue 
of publicity. Emphasis will be placed upon 
the healthful and delicious qualities of canned 
peaches in the daily menu. 

California apricot growers are considering 
organization of a State-wide Apricot Growers 
Canning Association to function along the 
same lines as the similar peach growers’ can- 
ning association. It is pointed out that such 
an association would help in marketing and 
also aid in stabilizing price structures. 


WEST VIRGINIA—From Illinois, where he 
held the position of associate professor and 
associate chief of the University of Illinois Ex- 
periment Station, has come Ray Stanley Marsh 
to head the Department of Horticulture at 
West Virginia University, according to an 
announcement by F. D. Fromme, dean of the 
College of Agriculture. 

Mr. Marsh assumed, his new duties, which 
include resident teaching and research and 
extension work in horticulture at the institu- 
tion, on November I, succeeding Dr. H. E. 
Knowlton. 

Having received practical experience work- 
ing in West Virginia orchards and operating 
an orchard of his own, and professional train- 
ing at Purdue University, University of Mis- 
souri, Bethany College, and the University of 
Chicago, as well as the University of Illinois, 
Mr. Marsh is thoroughly qualified for the po- 
sition, in the opinion of Dr. Fromme. 


WISCONSIN—Proper fruit _pollination—a 
matter to be seriously considered before set- 
ting a new orchard and in reorganizing an 
established planting to secure necessary cross 
pollination—was strongly emphasized by H. 
D. Hootman, secretary of the Michigan State 
Horticultural Society, in his talk at the 68th 
annual convention and fruit growers’ program 
of the State Horticultural Society at Sturgeon 
Bay, November 4-5. 

A splendid apple sHow, many exhibitors of 
fruit growers' machinery and supplies, and a 
fine program were features of the meeting. 

Largest winners of fruit premiums were 
A. K. Basset of Baraboo, D. E. Bingham of 
Sturgeon Bay, W. O. Brown of Sturgeon Bay, 
Henry Dvorak of Casco, Nick Jacobs of 
Sawyer, and C. W. Aeppler of Oconomowoc. 

Mr. Hootman also spoke on the small-wood 
method of pruning apple trees, illustrating 
the various operations with slides. By remov- 
ing the thin weak wood in the lower and inner 
part of the tree and allowing to remain the 
vigorous productive top and outer sections 
of the tree where 90 per cent of the total 
crop is produced, production per tree, in 
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the Michigan small wood prunin : 
ments, was greatly increased’ (see "pau 
March issue). eR 

Barnyard manure at the rate of 10 tons 
acre keeps the soil in his orchard in splendi 
condition and has given him large fruit a 7 
stated R. E. Evarts of Metamora, Mich - 
other out-of-state speaker at the enema 
This amount, Mr. Evarts stated, does pi 
seem to influence the color of the fruit we 

Wisconsin apple picking, packing and grad 
ing methods were vividly portrayed in the 
motion picture taken and shown by the newty 
elected president of the society, Karl S, Rp 
nolds of Sturgeon Bay. Enthusiastic praise Ke 
given the movie. ‘ 

The honorary recognition certificate of th 
society was presented this year to an a 
standing fruit grower and exponent of ra 
operative marketing, A. W. Lawrence of Sty. 
geon Bay; manager of the Door County Fruit 
Growers Co-operative, one of the most suc. 
cessful co-operatives in the State. Mr. Lay. 
rence has spent many years building up the . 
orchards of the community, including 
profitable one of his own, and in Perfecting 
co-operative marketing of fruit in Door 
County. 

With Mr. Reynolds as president for 1937 
R. L. Marken, fruit grower of Kenosha was 
elected vice-president, H. J. Rahmlow, Madi. 
son, secretary, and E, L. Chamber, Madison 
treasurer. . , 

The Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Association was 
admitted to membership on the board of di. 
rectors as an affiliated organization.—H, J, 


RAHMLOW, Sec'y, Madison. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Apples from Pennsyivania, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland have 
topped the market consistently this season, 
Apples marketed under the Appalachian Ap. 
ples, Inc., label have gained a reputation for 
high quality and excellent pack. The crop has 
been clean and the color good. 

Trouble lies ahead for those growers who 
have been cutting corners in spraying for 
worms. Codling moth has been building up 
as a consequence in some orchards. Light 
spraying to save on costs and to avoid wash. 
ing, which is surely in the offing whether it 
is welcomed or not by any individual, is folly. 

Fruit trees injured by the severe winter of 
1935-36 will be marked out if a second severe 
winter occurs after the intense heat of the 
past summer. 

If early indications hold, mice will be a 
problem in orchards this year where they have 
not been properly controlled. Rabbits are 
not so plentiful this autumn. 

Fruit growers everywhere are invited to at- 
tend the winter meetings of the State Horti- 
cultural Association at Harrisburg Wednes- 
day and Thursday, January 20 and 21. An 
outstanding program has been arranged. 

Guest speakers will include Dr. Firman E. 
Bear, American Cyanamid Company; Prof 
George H. Rea, Department of Agriculture, 
Cornell University; and J. T. Bregger, Soil 
Conservation Service. Dr. S. W. Fletcher, 
State College, will discuss fruit growing in 
Europe. Other State College speakers in- 
clude Dr. R. D. Anthony, Prof. H. N. Worth- 
ley, Dr. H. W. Thurston, and Dr. R. H. Sudds. 

Pennsylvania's daily prayer: May two years 
of inclement weather during the annual meet- 
ing be offset this time by normal tempere- 
tures and bright skies—R. H. SUDDS, Sec’y, 
State College. 


MINNESOTA—At the annual meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society and the Fruit 
Growers Association on November 4-5 at Min- 
neapolis, directors of the Fruit Growers’ As 
sociation voted to recommend the introduc- 
tion of a bill at the next session of the legis- 
lature to permit fruit growers to use bait of 
approved formula for destruction of field 
mice in orchards. 

The executive board of the horticultural $0- 
ciety voted to support the proposal. Inquiries 
indicate that proper use of such bait by 
growers in lowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Illi- 
nois is allowed. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Commercial Cracking of 
Black Walnuts 


THE annual crop of the American black 
ralnut goes unharvested throughout a large 
Wes of the territory in which the species 
part vel In the mountain section of the 
: South, however, where there is an 
hundance of labor and no large cities in 
a h employment can be found, the walnut 
whic supplies the basis for a home industry 
crop makes a welcome contribution to the 
poe income of many mountain families. 
The principal producing areas are the Ozark 
section of Missouri and Arkansas, and the 
mountain district embracing western North 
Carolina, eastern Tennessee and south- 
y Virginia. 

wo date 7 available as to the quantity 
of black walnut kernels produced annually, 
hut it must amount to several million 


upper 


ds. ; 
The actual cracking is usually done with 


- a hammer, in the use of which the workers 


become very expert. In recent years ex- 
cellent hand-power cracking devices have 
come into limited use. These machines 
speed the work, and turn out an excellent 
product, even with unskilled labor. ; 

One secret of extracting the kernels in 
large pieces, with a minimum of breakage, 
is to do the work while the nuts are only 
partially dry. If too dry, the best practice 
is to wet the nuts a day or two before 
— the kernels are extracted they 
should be cured by thorough drying. Noth- 
ing molds more quickly, or with more 
disastrous results, than damp black walnut 
kernels. When properly cured and kept in 
a reasonably cool place, the kernels will 
keep in good condition for a long time. Care 
should be exercised, however, to protect 
them from moths, which prefer black walnut 
kernels to a fur collar. 

A recent development is the establish- 
ment of commercial crackeries which buy 
the whole nuts and process them by factory 
methods, the cracking and separating being 
done by mechanical processes. 

The internal structure of the nut is such 
that the kernel is least broken when the 
nut is cracked by pressure applied on the 
end, or axis. To do this, hand-feeding is 
necessary. Cracking machines with mechan- 
ical feed break the kernels into smaller 
pieces than where hand-feeding is prac- 
ticed. 

The kernels from farm homes find their 
way to market through local stores and 
itinerant produce buyers. Eventually they 
reach the large supply houses, from whence 
they are distributed to bakers, confectioners 
and ice cream manufacturers, who use the 
bulk of the crop. 

In recent years the wholesale price of 
black walnut kernels has varied widely, 
ranging from 20 to 50 cents per pound. 
The 1935 crop was unusually light through- 
out the entire country, resulting in advanced 
prices. The 1936 season promises a full 
crop, which will undoubtedly be reflected 
in lower prices. 

More than any other nut the black walnut 
carries its characteristic flavor through 
cooking, baking and other manufacturing 
Processes, and for this reason is much more 
economical, pound for pound, than the Eng- 
lish walnut, which is its chief competitor. 

At the present time practically the whole 
of the black walnut crop is produced on 
native trees growing in the wild. Such nuts 
crack out about 12 per cent of kernel per 
unit of dried whole nuts. In recent years 
there has been some orchard planting of 
grafted trees of named varieties. These 
select varieties may be expected to crack 

out from 25 to 30 per cent of high quality 
kernel.—H, F. Stoke, Northern Nut Grow- 
ers’ Association. 
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FORD INTRODUCES FOR 1937 


2 V8 ENGINE 
“SIZES 


HY horsepower for high 4a horsepower for light 
speeds or heavy duty delivery service 


=~, 





With these two great V-8 engines, 
Ford offers a full line of optional 
equipment to apply power with greatest economy and to meet in- 
dividual load requirements. These options make many combina- 
tions available, one of which will do your hauling or delivery job 
at lowest cost. No compromise truck can give you such economy. 
In addition, Ford introduces the most advanced style in truck 
design . . . and many other features that assure greater economy 
and longer life. Get the facts about this new specialized transpor- 
tation from your Ford dealer. Call him today and set a date for 
an “on-the-job” test. « Convenient, economical terms through 
the Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the Universal Credit Co. 
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MATCHING THE HIGHEST IN QUALITY... 
SELLING WITH THE LOWEST IN PRICE 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS and EXHIBITS 














—| 





Dec. 1-3—Michigan State Horticultural 
Society Apple Show, Civic Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids—H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, 
East Lansing. 

Dec. 1-3—Peninsula Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Hurlock, Md.— 
a ‘ Adams, Sec’y, Box 425, Newark, 
Del. 

Dec. 2-3—New Hampshire State Horti- 
cultural Society annual -meeting, Red 
Men’s Hall, Manchester.—A. L. French, 
Sec’y, Contoocook. 

Dec. 3-4—Connecticut Pomological So- 
ciety 46th annual meeting and fruit 
show, Woman’s Club Bldg., Hartford. 
—H. C. C. Miles, Sec’y, Milford. 

Dec. 3-4—Kansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan—George W. Kinkead, 
Sec’y, Capitol Bldg., Topeka. 

Dec. 3-4—Northern Illinois Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Mendota.— 
O. H. Waddell, Sec’y, Davis Junction. 

Dec. 4-5—Montana State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Hamilton— 
George L. Knight, Sec’y, Missoula. 

Dec. 7-9—Washington State Horticultural 
Assn. annual meeting, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Yakima.—John C. 
Snyder, Sec’y, Pullman. 

Dec. 8-10—New Jersey State Horticul- 
tural Society annual meeting, Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City —A. J. Farley, Sec’y, 
New Brunswick. 


Dec. 8-10—American Pomological Society 
52nd convention in joint session with 
Virginia State Horticultural Society 
4lst annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va—H. L. Lantz, Sec’y, 
A.P.S., Ames, Iowa. W. S. Campfield, 
Sec’y, Va. Hort. Society, Staunton, Va. 


Dec. 10-11—Missouri State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, St. Louis —W. 
R. Martin, Jr., Sec’y, 200 Whitten Hall, 
Columbia. 


Dec. 11-12—Oregon State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Hood River.— 
O. T. McWhorter, Sec’y, Corvallis. 


Jan. 5-7—Nebraska State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Plant Industry 
Bldg., College of Agriculture, Lincoln. 
—E. H. Hoppert, Sec’y, Lincoln. 


Jan. 6-8—Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
Association annual meeting, Worcester 
Memorial Auditorium, Worcester.— 
William R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst. 


Jan. 12—Vermont State Horticultural So- 
ciety winter meeting, Burlington, in 
conjunction with the Union Agricul- 
tural meeting —M. B. Cummings, Sec’y, 
Burlington. 

Jan. 12-14—Indiana Horticultural Society 
76th annual meeting, Lafayette, in con- 
junction with Purdue Agricultural Con- 
ference Week.—Everett Wright, Sec’y, 
Lafayette. 

Jan. 12-15—New York State Horticultural 


ee! 


Society annual meeting, Rochester 
Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy, 


Jan. 20-21—State Horticultural Associa. 
tion of Pennsylvania annual meeting 
Harrisburg, during State Farm Show 
R. H. Sudds, Sec’y, State College, ° 


Jan. 25-29—Ohio State Horticultural §. 
ciety annual meeting at Ohio State Uni. 
versity, Columbus, during  Farmery 
Week.—F. H. Beach, Sec’y, Columbys. 


Jan. 27-29—Eastern meeting New York 
State Horticultural Society, Kingston, 
—Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy, 


Jan. 28-29—Tennessee State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Hermitage Ho. 
tel, Nashville—G. M. Bentley, Sec’y, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Feb. 3-5—Idaho State Horticultural As. 
sociation 42nd annual convention, Hotel 
Owyhee, Boise—W. H. Wicks, Sec, 
Boise. 

Feb. 3-5—Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Illinois Fruit Ex. 
change Bldg., Carbondale.—Joe B. Hale, 
Sec’y, Salem. 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Horticultural 
Society annual convention, Martinsburg, 
—Carroll R. Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. 

Feb. 27—Rhode Island Fruit Growers As- 
sociation annual meeting, Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence.—E. P. Christopher, 
Sec’y, Kingston. 








STATE 


NEWS 


(Continued from page 20) 


. 


Prof. W. H. Alderman, cnief of the Division 
of Horticulture, University of Minnesota, 
stated in his address at the meetings that the 
various types of fruit tree winter injury are: 
1) root killing, 2) trunk and crotch injury, 3) 
sunscald, 4) bark and wood splitting, 5) top 
killing, 6) tip killing, and 7) fruit bud killing. 

In speaking of drought resistance, Dr. W. G. 
Brierley of the University of Minnesota stated 
that many orchards planted in good surface 
soil overlying porous gravelly subsoil failed 
during the drought due to the soil drying out 
from below as well as at the surface. 

Henry W. Leidel of La Crescent, in dis- 
cussing soil management, recommended fer- 
tilization of the entire mature orchard floor 
rather than merely within the branch spread 
area. 

Quality is the keystone of co-operative sell- 
ing, in the opinion of Elmer Haralson, man- 
ager of Excelsior Fruit Growers Association, 
who spoke on marketing. 

T. L. Aamodt, Ben F. Dunn and R. S. Mac- 
intosh were re-elected at the meeting for the 
respective positions of president, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the horticultural so- 
ciety. New memberseelected to the executive 
board are Thomas E. Carpenter and Mrs. J. S. 
Taylor, both of St. Paul. 

Officers of the Fruit Growers Association 
hold over until next year. As directors of the 
association, Lloyd Downing of St. Charles and 
H. G. Larsen of Duluth were re-elected, while 
E. M. Connor of Excelsior and Al. Loffel- 
macher of Fairfax were elected as new mem- 
bers of the board. Ben F. Dunn of Rochester 
is president of the association. 
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Out of a possible 440, D. C. Webster of 
La Crescent scored 430 points, to win the fruit 
judging contest—J. D. WINTER, Sec'y, Fruit 
Growers Assn., St. Paul. 


INDIANA—Clean and beautifully colored 
fruits made up the entries in the 16th Annual 
Purdue Horticultural Show. 


The Indiana Horticultural Society silver lov- 
ing cup was eagerly accepted by Earl Byers 
of Vincennes, for his sweepstakes tray of Wine- 
saps. 

The flower show was the neatest and most 
interesting ever seen at Purdue. 


W. C. Kolb was rewarded for his efforts 
when the Anderson team of which he was 
coach won first in the state high school judg- 
ing contest with 4,992 points out of a pos- 
sible 6,000. 

The team representing Reitz high school of 
Evansville, coached by F. P. Jaquess, was a 
close second with 4,964 points. Pierceton, 
Otter Creek, and Klondike followed in order 
for the next three places. 

Individual winners in the contest were Dale 
Wright, Pierceton, first, with 1,866 points 
out of a possible 2,000. Melvin Weil, Evans- 
ville, and Fred Leemaster, Anderson, tied for 
second and third with 1,740 points. George 
Pugsley of Anderson with 1,720 points was 
fourth. 

Medals will be awarded to the three high 
individual winners at the Indiana Horticul- 
tural Society banquet in January at Lafayette. 
—EVERETT WRIGHT, Sec'y, Lafayette. 
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COLORADO—Coming through with a long 
line of successful experiments, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College Rocky Ford Sub-Station an- 
nounces the everbearing strawberry New Gem 
as producing a high yield of finest quality 
berries. Aroma and Dunlap strawberries are 
recommended June bearers. 

Experimental work with grapes brings to 
light as most promising such varieties a 
Concord, Catawba, Campbell's Early, Caco, 
Brighton, Fredonia, Portland and Agawam. 





A.P.S.-VIRGINIA PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 15) 


President, J. Walter Thompson Co., Chi- 
cago, 

3:00 Co-ordination of Efforts to Increase the 
Use of Apples—B. S. Pickett, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, National Apple In- 
stitute, Ames, lowa. 

3:30 Progress in the Co-ordination of Efforts 
to Increase the Use of Apples—R. &. 
Phillips, Secretary, International Apple 
Assn., Rochester, m. 

6:30 Banquet, Dance, etc. 


Thursday, December 10 


9:30 The Use of Water in Eastern Orchards— 
Frank Wissler, Mt. Jackson, Va. 

10:15 Factors Influencing the Profitable Pro- 
duction of Peaches—Dr. F. P. Cullinan 
Div. of Fruit and Vegetable Crops a 
Diseases, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. ©. 

11:00 Address, subject to be announced—A. h. 
Teske, Horticultural Extension Specialist, 
Vv. P. I, Blacksburg. ~~ 

12:00 A. P. S. Luncheon. Election of Officers. 
Committee on Resolutions. Address, Dr. 
J. C. Blair, past president of A. P, Su 
Head of oo of Horticulture, Uni- 

- — of —— _— — 

- e ra esidue Research Program— 
Dr. w. X. Ruth, Department of Horti- 
culture, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

2:45 The general spray program for Appa 
lachian Orchards—Dr. W. 5S. Hough, 


P. I., Winchester. 
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CROTALARIA 


(Continued from page.9) 


had planned to do so and then sow 

rye, One of my relatives, who is a 

New York county agent, visited us 
and when he saw the Crotalaria he 
said that he would be inclined to let 
+ stand during the winter to prevent 
erosion and snowdrifts. 

While looking over the orchard one 
day, I pulled up one of the Crotalaria 
plants and was surprised to find the 
roots covered with nodules of nitrify- 
ing bacteria similar to those found on 
alfalfa. On second thought, I real- 
ed this wasn’t so unusual since the 
article says that Crotalaria is a le- 
gume. 

The presence of the beneficial bac- 
teria, the heavy top growth and the 
low cost of the seed completely sold 
me on the new cover crop and I’m 
planning to sow a good bit more of 
it next year. I used 10 pounds to 
the acre as was recommended and the 
seed cost amounted to only about $2 
an acre. This would have been cheap 
for the green manure and erosion 
prevention even if there were no bac- 
teria. There was no inoculation with 
bacteria before the crop was planted. 

Here at the Sandhill Orchard we 
try to conserve every possible bit of 
valuable top soil. Without this effort 
our hillsides and valleys would soon 
he badly eroded. One of our prac- 
tices is to throw old corn cobs about 
the orchard. I obtain these at the 
local granary where they are glad to 
have me haul them away. The cobs 
hold back sheet wash in fine shape 
and are helpful on muddy roadways. 
I also keep on the lookout for old 
hay and straw-stack tops as they are 
discarded by farmers in the neighbor- 
hood. These add valuable organic 
matter to the soil besides preventing 
erosion. Many times I use old wheat 
sheaves for the same purpose. 

I sincerely feel that fruit growers 
should take excellent care of their 
soils. It provides the raw materials 
of our industry and everything we do 
to keep them in good condition is 
worth while. I fertilize each fall 
with Cyanamid, using approximately 
one-fourth pound of Cyanamid for 
each year of the tree’s age. 

One thing that I almost forgot was 
the phenomenal growth of the young 
peach trees in the orchard where the 
Crotalaria was planted. The growth 

amounted, in many cases, to three 
feet or more. This may have been 
due to the Crotalaria or it may have 
been due to something else. What- 
ever it was, I’m going to keep on 
following all of my soil conservation 
and fertilization practices because I’ve 
just built a 6,000-bushel storage with 
a packing and sales room attached 
and I want to fill this building, and 
a good bit more, every year. 
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“IT’S GOOD 
FOR YOU, 
T00” 





“IT’S GOOD 
FOR YOUR 
FRUIT” 





FERTILIZE FRUIT WITH THIS QUICK- 
ACTING, EASY-TO-HANDLE, CLEAN, 
INEXPENSIVE NITROGEN SOURCE 





HEN you buy Arcadian 

Sulphate of Ammonia, you 
get the kind of nitrogen food that 
your fruit needs—and that you 
want, too. 

So far as your fruit is concerned, 
Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 
is rich in quickly available nitro- 
gen. It starts the crop off early —it 
doesn’t leach away—it makes 
plenty of rich, ripe, plump, juicy 
fruit. And as for you —it’s white 
and clean—easy to handle. 


And it’s inexpensive. 

There’s one thing more: Arca- 
dian Sulphate of Ammonia is made 
in America by the American work- 
men you depend on to buy your 
crops. When you buy their prod- 
uct, you make it possible for them 
to buy your fruit. 

So—when you see your dealer 
about your fertilizer, remember 
the name—Arcadian Sulphate 
of Ammonia. You'll do well for 
yourself all around by using it. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SULPHATE or AMMONIA 





40 RECTOR STREET 





AMERICAN . FRUIT. GROWER 


The Gaui Company 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sond 
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RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION NOW! 


SAVE Money—Order at 
Low Cost Your Favorite 

















a 
Magazines 
Club No. 101 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr. ALL 
Woman’s World 1 yr. SIX 
Good Stories lyr. ONLY 
Home Circle 1 yr. 
Illustrated Mechanics 1 yr. $1.00 
Mother’s Home Life.................... lyr. 





Pathfinder (weekly) 
Woman’s World 


Club No. 103 ALL 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 a re 
1 

Good Stories 








Club No. 105 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr. FIVE 


st perenne: lyr. 
Pathfinder (weekly)...................... lyr. ONLY 
Good Btorées 2. 1yr. | $1.60 
Illustrated Mechanics........—..-.... 1 yr. 








Club No. 111 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER..1 yr.| FOUR 
McCall’s Magazine........................ lyr. > ONLY 
Household Magazine...................... lyr. 1 
Illustrated Mechanics................. lyr. $ 40 

Club No. 112 ALL 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER.1 yr.| FOUR 
Pictorial Review............................ lyr. >» ONLY 
Woman’s World.............................. l yr. 
Household Magazine...................... lyr. $1.45 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
for One (I) Year and Your 
Choice of Any Two of 
the Following Magazines for 


EE $1.45 
Check Two 

( ) Christian Herald.............................. 6 mos. 
> pee Ns 1 yr. 
( ) Household Magazine......................... 2 yrs. 
Cf eee 2 yrs. 
( ) Romantic Stories..............0000000.0........... 1 yr 
( ) True Confessions.................................. 1 yr 
( ) McCall’s Magazine .............................. 1 yr 
( ) Motion Picture Magazine.................. 1 yr. 
ee Mmm PINIIN n 1 yr. 
( ) Opportunity Magazine... 1 yr. 
{ ) Open Road (boys)... 2 yrs. 
i sc rr RNIN co no 1 yr. 
> nO i 1 yr. 
( ) Flower Grower.................................! 6 mos. 
( ) Parents’ Magazine... 6 mos. 
( ) Pathfinder (weekly)... 1 yr. 
{ > Pietertal Review... x. 1 yr. 
( ) Home Arts Needlecraft.................... 2 yrs 
Ce fe! ee eee ee 1 yr. 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario 8t., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








| 
Enclosed find $...........--...... for which please send me 

the magazines marked with an X, 
Name 
| Postoffice | 
| 3.F.D Btate | 
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The quantity of liquid to be sprayed on a tree is easily regulated by 
this spraying device. 


NEW DEVICE REGULATES AMOUNT 


OF SPRAY FOR TREES 
By ALLEN P. CHILDS 


A NEW spraying device recently 
perfected by Oliver I. Snapp and 
J. R. Thomson of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture makes it possible 
to easily regulate the quantity of 
liquid to be sprayed on a tree or on 
any portion of a tree. At times it is 
necessary to limit the quantities of 
powerful insecticides to roots and 
trunks of trees, as larger quantities 
may have a harmful effect on other 
parts of the tree. This device makes 
such spraying particularly effective. 

The apparatus consists of a metal 
cylinder, two valves and a plunger, 
and, in its operation, works the same 


way as the cylinder in a steam en- 
gine. A push of the lever reverses 
simultaneously the two valves, which 
are geared together. With one valve 
in position to direct the flow of liquid 
from the tank into one end of the 
cylinder, the plunger is pushed for- 
ward by the pressure of the spray 
pump and a measured quantity of 
liquid is forced out through the spray 
nozzle. When the lever is returned 
to its original position, the action is 
reversed and the plunger’s retum 


forces the same amount of liquid 


through the nozzle. 


REMODELING THE FRUIT FARM HOME 


(Continued from page 11) 


water system in the house is a 420- 
gallon per hour unit which pumps 
the water from the spring to those 
parts of the house where needed. 

The ravine about the lake was 
cleared at small cost, says Mr. Stev- 
ens, and is a play spot for members 
of the household and visitors. An 
inexpensive dam was constructed to 
hold back the flow of water from the 
spring, thus forming the lake from 
what was formerly nothing more 
than a small ditch. 

In addition to the beauty afforded 
by the small lake and surrounding 
landscape, the pond has been stocked 
with fish, providing a measure of 
sport for the owner of the house 
when he wishes to try his luck at 
fishing. 

The small orchard on the property 
is located near the road between the 
house and the small barn which now 
serves as a garage. Large old trees 


provide an abundance of shade and 

these, along with the ornamental 

trees recently planted about the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


grounds, create a pleasing effect of 
landscape beauty. 

Costs of such remodeling vary, of 
course, in different localities, but the 
pleasing effect accorded the visitor 
to the fruit farm and members of 
the family, as well as the added con- 
venience to those performing daily 
tasks about the household, should 
prove incentives for homestead im- 
provement among all fruit growers. 





Consumer Study 


In order of importance, quality, 
color, size, price, freedom from 
bruises, variety, and freedom from 
insect and disease injury, are the fac- 
tors that influence consumer accep- 
tance of apples, according to H. P. 
Gaston of the South Haven ( Mich.) 
Experiment Station. Mr. Gaston also 
states that two and one-half to two 
and three-quarter-inch apples are im 
greatest demand, and that there 1s 
little desire for an apple under two 


and one-quarter inches in diameter. 
DECEMBER, 19% 
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The standard American dessert: Apple 
Pie—the favorite of young and old. 


APPLE PIE HOLDS TOP RANKING 
FIRST DINING CAR DESSERT 


By MARION WALTERS 


ApproxIMATELY 25,000,000 
meals are served on the railroad 
diners of the country. The prepara- 
tion of this number of meals requires 
the skill of thousands of diner stew- 
ards and chefs. To the steward goes 
the task of assembling all of the 
foods necessary to make up the 
meals. He must, according to a re- 
cent survey by the American Associ- 
ation of Railroads, stock his diner to 
meet the demands of a variety of ap- 
petites. 

Such a task is one that can be per- 
formed efficiently only after much 
experience. From such experience, 
however, the steward knows that out 
of every 100 patrons about 85 will 
want coffee and about 15, tea. About 
35 will order roast beef, while the 
remainder will ask for chicken, fish, 
chops and steaks in about the order 
named. 

One factor in the appetites of the 
patrons can be gambled on with as- 
surance—that apple pie is still the 
greatest American dessert, exceed- 
ing all others in demand. Approxi- 
mately 45,000 bushels of apples are 
used by the railroads in the various 
dishes offered their diner patrons. 
During Apple Week, October 31 to 
November 6, 1936, the railroads fea- 
tured apples in their dining cars and 
station restaurants. Many of the 
leading railroads also presented ex- 
hibits in their stations and offices 
during this week. 

Citrus fruits, with approximately 
1,625,000 oranges and 500,000 grape- 
fruit being used, receive a fair share 
of the diner demand. Other fruits 
used for the nourishment of the 


American traveler go to make up the 
DECEMBER, 1936 


remainder of the railroads’ $750,000 
annual fruit bill. 


With their reputation for fine | 


foods, the railroads of the nation 
strive to offer patrons the best in 
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If you raise Potatoes or 
: Z — ee or have an 
see =. Orchard, you should 
ae send for our Catalog. 
OSPRA ymo It describes a complete 
line of Traction and 
Power Sprayers mada 
by specialists, and em- 
body‘ng many exclusive 
features. There are Trac- 
tor and Truck-operatcd 
Models; also an up-to- 
the-minute Trailer Mod- 
el. A modern Sprayer 
will quickly pay for it- 
self in bigger crops of 
better quality, and in 
time and labor saved. 
Write today for our 
FREE Catalog. Ke. 
posted on recent ir 
provements in Spraye: 
design. 
Field Force Pump Co. 
Dept. A, Elmira, N. ¥. 
Makers of Sprayers for 
More Than 55 Years 


Uniformly 
Maintained 















Townsend’s Selected Strain 
Berry Plants are known the 
country over for their de- 
pendable quality and Heavy 
Yielding Ability. Plan to 
make your fall or spring 
plantings with Townsend’s 
Ae, plants and trees. We offer 
\ m complete list Strawberry, 
f wa Raspberry, Blackberry plants; 
dy Wiiwenme Grape Vines and Fruit Trees. 
AYA TARA Write for 40 page catalogue— 








it’s free. a 
E. W. Townsend Sons, 12 VineSt., Salisbury, Md. 


FRUIT TREES 


Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, etc. 
Excellent stock. Write for catalog. Box 
"A," The Storrs & Harrison Company, 
83 years at Painesville, Ohio. 





fruits as a major part of their service. 











Girdling Gains Favor 


Girdling of table grapes has become 
an established practice with California 
growers. Better fruit and shipping 
quality results from the girdling, 
especially with the Thompson variety. 















FREE °450021N AWARDS 


INCLUDING $1,000 FIRSTAWARD; ALSO PLYMOUTH CAR 


for correct pelt preparation in Sears 8th National Fur Show. Every fur 
shipped to Sears is considered, and you don’t even have to sell your 
furs through Sears. You may easily win because only the handling 
counts, not kind or value of skin. All awards are in addition to full 
value of your furs, 
FREE Book Teiis How you may share in awards. Tips to Trappers 
ictures and names last season’s winners. Your friends are probably 
included. Tells how Sears act as your agent without charge to you, 
getting you TOP prices for your pelts through the world’s largest 
centers. Describes strong demand for furr—HIGHER OPENING 
PRICES this season! Get your FREE copy. 
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BETWEEN-SEASON OVERHAULING OF THE 


SPRAYER 


By HILMER OLSON 


Cueckinc over your sprayer 


during the slack of the winter season _ 


will save both time and outbursts of 
temper when “spray days” come with 
the approach of spring. It should not 
be difficult for the average fruit 
grower to check over the important 
parts of his sprayer and to put the 
outfit in good condition. In this ar- 
ticle I pass on for what they are 
worth some things I have found from 
my own experience it pays to check 
into. Most important of all, however, 
is not to put off doing them. 

Almost every farm boy knows how 
to overhaul an engine of the conven- 
tional type, whether single-cylinder or 
four-cylinders, so this article will not 
deal with the power plant except to 
emphasize the fact that the engine has 
such a definite relation to the output in 
gallons and in nozzle pressure that it 
must be kept in excellent condition. 
New spark plugs often remedy engine 
troubles. If a high tension magneto 
fails to function properly, it may be 
best to take it to a service station. 
For each horsepower that the engine 
develops, the pump may be made to 
discharge approximately two gallons 
per minte at 350 pounds pressure. 
Unless the engine is “hitting on all 
four,” the efficiency of the sprayer 
may be very low, even if the pump 
is in good condition. 

Pumps are of two general types; 
those with cylinders and cup-shaped 
packings on the plungers, and those 
of the displacement type with spiral 
packings around the plungers. Valves 
may be of the ball type, or they may 
be of the flat type. In overhauling 
the sprayer, cylinders, plungers and 
packings should be inspected. Plunger 
packings that show deterioration 
should be discarded. It is a good plan 
to keep in stock a set of packings and 
some valves and seats for emergency 
replacements during the spray season. 
A corroded or pitted plunger in a 
displacement type pump will wear out 
the packing very rapidly, and even the 
so-called rustless steel plunger rods 
may show considerable corrosion, as 
the writer knows from experience. 
Spray materials are likely to cause 
some corrosion of valves and seats, 
and these should be removed and 
cleaned. If pitted, they should be dis- 
carded and new parts substituted. If 
oil has been run through the pump 
at the end of the season, as is some- 
times recommended, hose in the suc- 
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Being prepared to spray is half the battle 


tion line should be examined, as the 
oil is likely to affect the inner lining 
of the hose, causing it to wrinkle and 
to obstruct the passage. 

The pressure regulator of the spray 
outfit, though comparatively simple, 
is a puzzle to many spraymen, and 
is often blamed for trouble that is 
likely to be elsewhere. Too often a 
drop in pressure creates a desire to 
change the tension of the regulator 
spring. If the regulator has been set 
for the desired pressure, it needs no 
further attention except an occasional 
inspection of the valve seat above the 


regulator stem to make sure of a 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





clearance of about the thickness of 
dime between the regul 

Sulator stem and 
the valve ball. Chattering of the ; 
lator may be remedied quickly “ 
tightening the packing nut aroun 
the valve stem. 

If the spray gun Was Not flushed 
out, cleaned and oiled, it may requir 
careful attention. A new disk With 
proper orifice will probably be ne. 
essary, as an old, worn disk may 
woefully inefficient. If the orifice has 
become worn so the diameter is 
doubled, the discharge Capacity jg 
quadrupled, and your engine may not 
have power enough to keep up the 
pressure, or the pump capacity may 
not be large enough for such a large 
disk. Many expect the old sprayer to 
operate efficiently through a mult. 
nozzle gun of the newer type, with tog 
many nozzles to be in balance with the 
capacity of pump and engine. A fairly 
accurate rule is that each one of these 
multi-nozzles of 5/64 inch size wil 
discharge about two gallons per min. 
ute at 350 pounds pressure, and that 
each nozzle will require about one 
horsepower behind it. It is easy, then, 
to select the size gun to keep the out. 
fit in balance. The cut-off of the spray 

‘gun should be taken apart and lubr- 
cated occasionally. A thin lubricant 
is soon washed out by the spray liquid, 
but a thick lubricant such as axle 
grease will remain in the spiral threads 
much longer. In the care of the new 
lever type cutoffs, frequent lubrication 
with oil adds much to the ease of 
operation. Hose swivels are very de- 
sirable, but should be lubricated fre- 
quently to keep the operation free 
and easy. Packings of guns and 
swivels should be kept just tight 
enough to prevent unpleasant leak- 
age. 

In addition to the above precav- 
tions it might be well to look after 
the packing glands on the agitators. 
These often become troublesome and 
care at the start of the season will 
be amply rewarded when spraying 
starts in the spring. They become 
loose and a few minutes is usually 
all that is required to tighten them 
up. 
Valve troubles in the pump may 
often be stopped if there is a proper 
screen on the sprayer. It is the best 
policy to renew the screen every year 
and in this manner guard against 
trouble from this source. 

The first thought to be carefully 
considered when it is time to repair 
the old sprayer is, “Will it be better 
for me to spend time and money fe- 
conditioning this sprayer or would tt 
be best to buy a new outfit?” This 1s 
an important question which must be 
given ample thought. Time is always 
at a premium on the fruit farm and 
if a good deal of it has to be used m 
repairing the sprayer and a good bit 
of money spent for parts, it might be 
best to invest in a new rig and escape 
possible trouble later on when the 


need of a good rig is urgent. 
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SALES OFFICIALS TAKE NEW POSTS WITH 
JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


‘s new duties as sales manager 
For is Bean Mfg. Co., H. G. 
} erson has a background of horti- 
Aarel training followed by research 
7 spraying practice, commercial 
‘ hard operation and field sales ex- 
aioli He trained in horticulture 
Pe Pennsylvania State College, went 
directly into spraying ‘research work 
with the U. S. Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy; was in horticultural extension 
work for a short time at the Ohio 
State University, and then managed 
one of the largest commercial apple 
orchards in the eastern United States. 

Following several years of sprayer 
sales and demonstration work Mr. 
Ingerson came into the John Bean 
Mfg. Co. organization as horticultur- 
ist in charge of extension. He was 
yery soon made assistant sales man- 
ager, a position which he has held for 
seven years, and now takes full charge 
of sprayer sales. 

Improving spraying practices and 
reducing spraying costs have been of 
special interest to Mr. Ingerson 
through all these years. He has re- 
cently published a_ booklet called, 
“Modern Spraying Practice,” which 
is being quite generally used in col- 
leges and high schools as a guide in 
teaching spraying groups. 

M. M. McFee brings to his new 
position a wealth of experience in the 
horticultural field—first as a distribu- 
tor in the Ozark fruit section for the 
John Bean Mfg. Co., followed by 
operation of his own automotive and 
implement agency. This experience 
isa splendid background for his con- 
tacts with fruit growers and sprayer 
dealers. 

Mr. McFee joined the John Bean 
Mfg. Co. sales staff as district rep- 
resentative for Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota; established an unusual 
record and was given charge of dis- 
tribution in Ohio. His splendid re- 
cord has put him in line for duties of 
assistant sales manager, which he now 
assumes. 


TERRACING OF VALUE 


The value of vineyard terracing is 
brought out by experimental results 
recently released by the U. S. D. A. 
The use of vineyard terraces on slop- 
ing land is an old practice which is 
based on sound principles. 

Terraces are usually built on land 
with not more than a 12 per cent 
slope. In one case the soil loss on 
unterraced land amounted to 64 tons 
per acre each year. On similar land 
which had been terraced, the soil loss 
for the same period was little more 
than two tons per acre. 

Yields on terraced fields have been 
found to increase after the second 
year, with even greater increases later. 
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Standard 
Garden Tractors 


Plow 
ee 


Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 

for Small Farms,Gardeners,Florists, 3, 
Nurseries, Fruit and Poultry Men. fas Py 

d THREE SIZES , 

Cultivate), with ample Power for Field. | 
Haying and Truck 


MowHay Crop Tools. 


Machines, Pumps. Saws, etc. 
High Wheels-Enclosed Gears 


LOW PRICES 


Write for Easy Terms Plan 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
3211 Como Ave. 2448 Market St. 

















Cyanamid 


NITROGEN + LIME 
FERTILIZER 


FEEDS THE CROP 
SWEETENS THE SOIL 


















Spraying, Dusting and 
Fumigating of Plants 


By A. Freeman Mason 


A complete and up-to-date book on the con- 
trol of insects and diseases by sprays, dusts 
and fumigants. The first part details the his- 
tory of spraying, the principles underlying 
spraying practices, the composition and prop- 
erties of insecticides and fungicides, how to 
select and use spraying machines, the prin- 
ciples of dusting and fumigating, and the 
composition and properties of dusts and 
fumigants. Separate chapters consider the 
pests of the various fruits and vegetables. 
Each chapter includes a key for diagnosing 
the troubles of the plant by means of a brief 
description of the causes and symptoms. 


538 pages. Illustrated. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.00. 


AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER 


1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 


























Miramar Inn 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Facing Lake Worth 
@ In a luxurious setting of beautiful tropical 
foliage, MIRAMAR INN is located on Wash- 
ington Drive, facing Lake Worth, near the 
entrance to the South Causeway. Convenient 


to all resort activities and amusements, it is 


but a few minutes drive to Palm Beach and 
West Palm Beach, the golf courses, tennis 
courts, air conditioned moving picture thea- 
ters, night clubs, and the parks provided for 
the enjoyment of outdoor sports and games. 
Private Beaches 

@ The range of outdoor sports is unlimited. 
Here you may enjoy horseback riding, sailing, 
canoeing and the finest deep sea fishing‘to be 
found on the Florida coast. For the exclu- 
sive use of our guests we have two private 
beaches. The one for sun bathing is located 
on Lake Worth. On the ocean side is the 
beach for surf bathing. 

AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


MIRAMAR 











Front entrance to MIRAMAR INN from 
Washington Drive 

@ MIRAMAR INN is comfortably and at- 
tractively furnished, providing rooms single 
or ensuite, with private or connecting baths. 
Connecting rooms are obtainable for families. 
Rates for either American or European plan 
gladly furnished upon application. 
For reservation and information, address 


INN 


WASHINGTON DRIVE, WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
J. STANLEY SMITH, Managing Director 
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NEW 
Apple and Pear Cutter 


The perfect fruit sampler for 
growers. Let your customers 
and buyers sample your prod- 
uct. The perfect purchase or 
gift for fruit consumers. 
Beautifully and Strongly Made 


Quadruple Silver Plated 
Will Last a Lifetime 


$2.00 postpaid 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 





























Modern, homelike Ho- 
tel, on FLORIDA'S most 
healthful EAST COAST, af- 
fords a_ refined atmosphere 
for rest. ONLY 25 minutes’ 
drive to MIAMI and _its 
varied diversions. MODEST 
ens RATES: GOLF, FISHING 
SHUFFLEBOARD, OCEA 
BATHING, TENNIS, CLOCK 
GOLF, +c.—Ownership-Man- 
agement. 






——_ 


DANIA BEACH 


meee | FLL 
DANIA BEACH:FLA 











Citrus Diseases 
and Their Control 


By Fawcett and Lee 


Authoritative information on citrus diseases 

occurring in all parts of the world is con- 

ta:ned in this 582-page, illustrated volume. 

Serves as a guide to growers in the iden- 

tification .of diseases, diagnosis of their 

causes, and application of control measures. 
-00. 


Book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 











DOUBLE DIAMOND 


DEPENDABLE 
ORCHARD MINIMUM THERMOMETERS 
APPROVED TYPE 


Also Fruit Test Thermometers 


H-B INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
2517 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOINS CLETRAC AS GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


Aruoucu in no sense a pio- 
neer from the standpoint of age, 
William Abildgaard, who was recent- 
ly appointed general sales manager 
for The Cleveland Tractor Company, 
is a pioneer from the standpoint of 
experience in the tractor and farm 
implement field. 

Mr. Abildgaard hails from Illinois 
but his experience in the implement 
field has been nationwide. While with 
John Deere Plow Company and Mon- 
arch Tractor Company he served in 
both southern and northern Cali- 
fornia. He was formerly sales man- 
ager of the John Bean Mfg. Co., and 
during his years with that company 
saw service in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Utah and Colorado, as well as 
on the Atlantic Coast and at the east- 
ern factory at Lansing, Mich. 








WILLIAM ABILDGAARD 





FRUIT FRONTIERS 
(Continued from page 14) 


to convey the water from streams to 
supply tanks and field laterals. 


The sweet cherries in this region 
ripen about July 15. Because of this 
early ripening date they have little 
competition from other cherry pro- 
ducing sections. 

A limited number of pollinizing 
varieties are scattered about in the 
orchards and native bees on the sur- 
rounding flowers and shrubs act as 
carrying agents for the pollen. Some 
honeybees have been introduced into 
the valley. 

The Lambert is the leading variety, 
principally because it ripens later than 
some of the other commercial varie- 
ties. Due to the climatic conditions 
the flesh of the Lambert is firm and 
of fine quality and color. 

When the trees attain the age of 
10 to 11 years they are considered to 
have reached maturity. Growers are 
pleased if the tree yield totals 200 to 
300 pounds of fruit annually. There 
is but one spray used each year. 
Pruning is practiced mainly to train 
the trees to proper growth. As an 
average, there are about 100 trees to 
the acre. 





Grape Census Report 


Of the 3,730,285,954 pounds of 
grapes produced in the United States, 
the latest government census report 
shows that 3,215,126,000 pounds were 
produced in California. 

The grape production, in pounds, 
of other states in 1934 follows: 

Michigan, 127,762,000; New York, 
121,575,850; Ohio, 52,562,376 ; Penn- 
sylvania, 38,425,107, and Missouri, 
18,313,474. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


New Trapping Book 


Some of America’s most successful 
trapping sets and _ pelt-preparing 
methods are described by their orig. 
nators in the new 1936-37 issue of 
“Tips to Trappers.” 

Although published by Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co., the real authors of this 
book are followers of the trapline, 
whose articles make up the. greatest 
portion of the contents. The illustra- 
tions are chiefly snapshots contribut- 
ed by trappers and fur farmers, along 
with their hints and suggestions on 
how to catch the wary fur bearer. 

This season’s Eighth National Fur 
Show will offer $4500 in awards to 
trappers including five new sectional 
awards. Complete details are given in 
the new “Tips to Trappers” book, 
obtainable free of charge through 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 





Books for Fruitmen 


SMALL-Fruit Cutture, by James S. 
Shoemaker, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Complete discussions of all phases of 
production and marketing of grapes, straw- 
berries, bramble fruits, currants, gooseber- 
ries, blueberries and cranberries feature this 
text and reference book. Thorough infor- 
mation on the subjects mentioned makes 
this book useful to the practical grower. 

Dr. Shoemaker has had wide experience 
in the small fruit field and writes in an 
interesting, easily understandable style. 


ORCHARDING, by Victor R. Gardner, 
Frederick C. Bradford and Harry D. 
Hooker, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc, 
New York City. 

Starting with Tree Structure and end- 
ing with Orcharding as a Business, the 
chapters of this 305-page book cover all 
phases of fruit production. Tree growth 
and fruiting characteristics and diagnosing 
of orchard ills as well as the discussions 
on fruit marketing, are important sections 
of the book for the practical grower. Cul- 
tural operations are thoroughly explained 
in addition to propagation and injury repaif 
descriptions. 
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NATIONWIDE NEWS 





Fuerta avocado, principal vari- 
Bien in southern California, will 
ers two to two and a 

‘mes as much per packed box as 
pacived in 1935, although the 
crop is less than half the size of that 


produced last year. 
AAA 
Although market conditions have 
been unsettled, F lorida citrus growers 
are now approximately $25,000,000 
richer than they were at the start of 
the 1935-1936 season. The Florida 
Citrus Exchange estimated the value 
of the total crop at $65,000,000, with 
000,000 charged off to cultural 
and marketing costs. 
AAA 


A new apple, resulting from a cross 
between Delicious and Dolgo Crab 
made by Prof. A. F. Yeager of the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, is now known as North 
Dakota No. 5. It has good flavor, 
cood red color and is about the size 
of Whitney crab. Delicious pollen, 
used in the cross, was sent to North 
Dakota by mail in an ordinary en- 
velope and was held for a month until 
blossoms of the crab were ready. 

AA A 


Apple by-product plants of the 
Virginia and West Virginia Pan- 
handle have stepped up production to 
a high point this year and are taking 
all of the fruit available for process- 


ing. 


4 
Se its grow 


AAA 


Another fruit by-product seems 
destined to become of value to the 
livestock producer since the discovery 
by a Massachusetts farmer that 
orange peel produced beneficial results 
when fed to a young calf. 

AAA 


To supply the greatly increased de- 
mand for maraschino cherries, brine 
plants in the Pacific Northwest and 
Oregon have been operating at full 
capacity this fall. The Royal Anne, a 
light-colored variety, is preferred by 
the packers for the maraschino brin- 
ing process. 

AA 

The fruit at the International Hor- 
ticultural Exposition was of good 
quality and the quantity making up 
the display was good considering that 
it was the first year of the exhibit. 
Attendance at the exposition was ex- 
cellent and it is hoped that the fruit 
exhibit will be larger next year. 


AAA 
Lake County, California, pear 
growers have a speedy spray residue 
analysis service under the direction of 
P. H. Richert of the California State 
Department of Agriculture. Grow- 
DECEMBER, 1936 





ers are provided with a three-hour 
service in the testing for spray residue 
on their fruit. 

AAA 


Figures just released by the U. S. 
Bureau of Census show that during 
the period 1930-1935 there was a 42 
per cent increase in the number of 
grapefruit trees and a 22 per cent in- 
crease in the number of orange trees, 
while the number of apple trees de- 
clined 14 per cent. Although the 
State of Washington produces ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the total 
apple crop, the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Michigan and Ohio 
each have more trees than the State 
of Washington. 


AAA 


The Rio Grande Valley Citrus Ex- 
change has just finished building a 
large grapefruit processing plant at 
Weslaco, Tex. Processing of canned 
grapefruit juice will get under way 
about December 15. 


AAA 


Dock workers’ strike on the Pacific 
Coast during November tied up apple 
shipments. and caused __ rerouting 
through Canadian ports. Before the 
tie-up, shippers had been rushing all 
available fruit for European ship- 
ment to Seattle from the Washington 
districts, in anticipation of the harbor 
closures. 

AAA 

Michigan State Farm Bureau steps 
into the fruit canning business at 
Hart and Coloma with plants which 
formerly belonged to the defunct 
Great Lakes Fruit Industries. The 
plant at Hart processed cherries dur- 
ing the summer, while pears were 
canned this fall at the Coloma plant. 
Michigan had a bumper crop of 
Kieffer pears, some of them going to 
Canadian canners. 


AAA 


Florida has practically a monopoly 
on tangerines, which fruit enjoys the 
best condition of the State’s three 
citrus crops this year. The high qual- 
ity of this year’s tangerine crop 
should encourage greater demands for 
this fruit on the part of consumers. 


AAA 


The oldest sugar‘pear tree in Amer- 
ica, located at Danversport, Mass., 
blossomed last spring and produced a 
few fruits this fall. The tree is 306 
years old. 
AAA 

Because of the shortage of livestock 
feeds, fruit growers having cider 
presses experienced little difficulty in 
getting rid of their pomace, according 
to reports from all sections of the 


country. 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











AGENTS WANTED 





I WANT MEN FOR LOCAL TEA AND COFFEE 
routes. Make up to $42.50 first week. Automobile given 
producers as bonus. No experience needed but must give 
prompt service to families on your route. I send every- 
thing; no money risk. Write ALBERT MILLS, 2945 
Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








BERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES — RASPBERRIES — GRAPES AND 
other berry plants are l:sted in Townsend’s new catalogue. 
Write today for free copy. Tells how World’s Largest 
Growers strawberry plants make plant selections for larger 
yields. Fully describes best paying varieties and gives 
complete growing methods. TOWNSEND’S NURSERIES, 
Dept. 20, Salisbury, Maryland. 








BOYSENBERRY! WORLD’S LARGEST VINEBERRY. 
Amazing curiosity. Taste resembles raspberry. Very pro- 
lific. Stood 20 degrees below zero. Interset your orchards 
and make quick profit. Prepaid from Virginia, Oklahoma, 
or original California plantings 10—$2.00; 100—$12. Free 
pictorial pamphlet. Quantity price. Dealers wanted. 
RANCHO VERDAD, Mentone, California. 








DAIRY GOATS 





DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, DEPT. 603, FAIRBURY, 
Nebr. Monthly Magazine, 50c yearly; 3 months 10c. 








ELECTRIC PUMPS 


WORLD’S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PUMP—ONLY 1 
moving part. Nothing to wear or cause trouble, 28-foot 
suction lift. Operates cheaply. Money-back guarantee. 
Thousands satisfied users. Write for Free Catalog. Dept. 
1912. MICRO-WESTCO, Inc., Bettendorf, Iowa. 











FILMS 





FILMS—10e PER ROLL—FITS 120 AND 116 CAMERAS, 
REFLEX, Kirksville, Missouri. 


FOR SALE 


2,000 RABBIT GUARDS. WIRE NETTING. USED. 
Cheap. GARDNER ORCHARDS, Monett, Missouri. 


FRUIT GRADERS 


THE “BUTLER” DIVIDES FRUIT INTO ANY FOUR 
of seven sizes. Rings instantly interchangeable. It ‘‘Han- 
dles the Fruit with Rubber Gloves.”” Weighs only 200 
lbs.—easily portable. All steel construction—nothing to 
build or assemble. Over 12 feet in length but folds to 24 
inches. Handpower only $90; electric, $115; gasoline, 
$140. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. Write for illustrated 
circular. BUTLER MFG. CO., Conneaut, Ohio, U.S.A. 


























HOSIERY 


“‘“FULL-FASHIONED” SILK HOSIERY 3 PAIRS $1.00 
£ ee DIRECTCO, AF221 W. Broad, Savannah, 
xeorgia. 











NURSERY STOCK 


*‘PEACH AND APPLE TREES” DIRECT to PLANTERS. 
Yellow and Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines. Pears, 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, pecans. Also ornamentals. 
Free Catalog. TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY, 
Box 101, Cleveland, Tennessee. 








HARDY AFPLE AND PEACH TREES. SEEDLINGS 
and Root Grafts. Write uy. JONES NURSERY COM- 
PANY, Woodlawn, Virginia. 





FRUIT TREES FOR FALL AND WINTER PLANTING. 
400,000 PEACH trees. All the old and newer varieties in 
all grades at very reasonable prices. 250,000 APPLE 
trees, one and two years old. PEAR, PLUM and CHERRY 
trees, RASPBERRY, BLACKBERRY and STRAWBERRY 
plants. GRAPE VINES. Full line of ornamentals. Larg- 
est and best stock of fruit trees, vines and plants East of 
the Mississippi River at prices you can afford to buy. 
PRICE LIST with latest revised prices now ready. Get it 
and our large descriptive catalog. They are FREE. We 
especially cater to the trade of the Large Commercial Or- 
chardists. Well known and do business in every state and 
in Europe. A postal card will bring you the whole story. 
Write Promptly. BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, 
Box G, Princess Anne, Maryland. 








PATENTS 


National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Buildin 
Washington, D. C. 

Trade Mark Specialists 








PATENTS. LOW COST. BOOK AND ADVICE FREE. 
L. F. RANDOLPH, Dept. 568-A, Washington, D. C. 








PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL FILM DEVELOPED AND PRINTED INCLUD- 
ing two beautiful double weight olive tone enlargements 
free. 25¢e Coin. UNITED PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 











ROSES 
ROSES—FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF HARDY 





field grown, everblooming plants. Lowest price. LANG 
ROSE. NURSERIES, Box 702-F, Tyler. Texas. 
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USES SPRAYER AS 
PRESSURE CLEANER 


RNO MEYER, proprietor of the 

Waldo Orchards at Waldo, Wis., and 

a frequent contributor to this page, offers 

a method of cleaning drain pipes and cul- 
verts. He says: 

“I find that the power sprayer can be 
used to advantage in making holes in the 
ground and for cleaning out all types of 
drains and culverts. We fill the sprayer 
with water and then attach a length of 
quarter-inch pipe to the end of the spray 
hose. 

“When the pressure is turned on the 


force of the water washes through even . 


the hardest clay. Of course, the higher 
the pressure the stronger will be the 
stream of water. We find 400 pounds 
pressure ample for the kinds of work for 
which this type of pressure cleaner and 
hole-digger is used.” 


STORAGE VENTILATION 
CHUTE PROVIDES AIR 


“4 BELIEVE one of the first rules for 
efficient operation of a common stor- 
age is the use of fresh air.” 

With that remark, C. E. Dutton, man- 
ager of the Ohio Orchards Co., Milford 
Center, Ohio, leads us into a discussion 
of some of his ideas on the storage of 
apples. 

“For many years we have operated a 
common storage in the basement of the 
main storage building. The basement is 
banked on two sides and one end. The 
presence of the bank offered a problem 
which was solved by building steel chutes 
up through the storage to ventilators on 
the roof. We found that the chutes de- 
livered plenty of cold air. These chutes 
are about 26 inches wide and although 
they take up some space in the upper stor- 
age they are certainly worth while in pro- 
viding plenty of fresh air to the basement 
storage rooms. 

“We have just installed two three-ton 
compressors for mechanical refrigeration 
of part of the basement storage, but the 
chutes will still serve their purpose in pro- 
viding fresh air although they won’t be 
needed for the cooling effect. The refrig- 
eration system that we have installed has 
a large blower that circulates the cold 
air about the storage and has worked fine 
so far this year.” 

Storage is a big factor on the modern 
fruit farm and we would like to have 
some more ideas on the subject from other 
rowers. Let’s hear from you! 


DEAR PRICE TO PAY 
BECAUSE OF DEER 


D WALKER CHENEY of the Cheney 
@ Orchards, Brimfield, Mass., is prob- 
ably feverishly engaged in deer hunting 
near his orchard. The reason is con- 
tained in his comment on the deer ques- 
tion below: 

“The accompanying photo shows what 
is necessary in some orchards here in the 
south central section of Massachusetts to 
keep the deer from destroying the trees. 
About four years ago the deer completely 
destroyed a young peach orchard on this 
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This page is a place for growers: 
to get together and exchange 
experiences and ideas. The be- 


ginner, as well as the veteran, . 


will find here many practical sug- 
gestions for better and more- 
profitable fruit growing. In return 
for the helps you receive from 
this page, be ready to pass on, 


for the benefit of others, any new” 


idea, method or procedure you 


have developed or run across. 
Just jot it down as it occurs to.” 


you (a postcard will often do) 
and mail it to the “ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR," AMERICAN | 
FRUIT GROWER. Don't worry 
about fancy writing. ‘What the 
readers of this page want are 
practical pointers—that are to 
the point. 





same site. They chewed the buds and 
twigs during the spring and summer and 
in the fall the bucks nibbled and hooked 
down what was left of the trees. 

“The State paid the loss, but I had no 
orchard! 

“Last spring I reset with peaches and 
fenced each tree at a cost of 65 cents each 
for labor and materials. No damages 
have occurred as yet. I hope that in two 
years or so the trees will be big enough to 
‘get away’ from the deer.” 

What was the best procedure in Mr. 
Cheney’s case? Should he have fenced 
the whole orchard with good strong fenc- 
ing if this were possible? Send in your 
— on this matter. What would you 

0? 
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Reindeer-protected trees at Brimfield, 

Mass. Each tree has been fenced at a 

cost of 65 cents for labor and materials. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


* way through the patch. 








DEVELOPS QUICK... 
METHOD OF SPRAYING 
semen HAINES, Masonville, N. j 


has recently developed a rapid ang 


successful method of spraying Taspberries, — 


“We use “an orchard sprayer which de. 
velops a high pressure,” Mr. Haines 
states. “A’spray.gun Having a T-shaped 
cross, bar carrying several nozzles ig gt. 
tached to a length of hose. reaching half. 
\ When the 
is held-in the hands with the arms hang. 
ing straight down -the nozzles are ar. 
ranged so that the row is completely coy. 
ered with very liftle up and down move. 
ment: * The: operator walks rapidly to the 
center, of..the field spraying one side of 
a,row. Qn his-return he sprays one side 
of the next row.” -_ °° 

“The complete coverage of small fruit 
plantings is important for the control of 
a host of insects and. diseases which at- 
tack them. The development of this type 
of sprayer attachment by Mr. Haines js 
of especial value. ‘ 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
ON BLACK RASPBERRIES 


A Vereen small fruit producer is 
William F. Yowell, located near Ne- 
braska City, Nebr. He has compiled some 
interesting data on the production of Cum- 
berland black raspberries, as follows: 

“One acre double planted, two plants in 
a hill, set in hills three feet apart, with 
rows eight feet apart, will equal 1855 hills 
to the acre. For summer pruning I top 
the canes 30 inches high. Six canes are 
left in each hill when dormant pruning. 
I leave six branches on each cane, cut- 
ting each branch to about six inches long 
or four buds to each branch. This leaves 
18 inches of bearing branch wood per 
hill. As a rule, buds will average one 
and one-half inches apart on branch wood 
and 18 feet of branch wood will make 144 
buds per hill. 

“There is a probable loss in the fruit 
bearing buds of 20 per cent due to foliage 
buds, breakage, etc. This will leave 115.2 
fruit bearing buds on the branch wood of 
each hill.” 

Mr. Yowell has some more interesting 
facts on black raspberry production that 
he has gained through years of experience 
and observation. We’re saving these u- 
til the next issue, so be on the lookout for 
them. 

Just jot down any reaction you may 
have on Mr. Yowell’s findings and send 
it in on a penny card. We'll be glad to 
hear from you. 


BLENDING OF JUICES 
ENRICHES APPLE CIDER 


HERE is what Donald Tyson of Aspets, 
Pa., has to say about apple juice. 
“In my opinion cider that is the result 
of blending is the best for roadside trade, 
and for that matter, it should be the best 
for any kind of trade. Cider made from 
two or more different varieties gives 4 
richness that cannot be obtained whet 
juice from just one variety is used. 
think York Imperial is the best variety 
to use as a base for blending.” 
DECEMBER, 1998 
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us score 99.1% chean 


WRITES O. G. JONES, Illinois Master Award Winner! 
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‘f Modern “Caterpillar” 
nf track-type Tractors—the Twenty-Two, 
2 the Diesel RD4, the New Thirty—are 


‘or 


available in smoothly fendered, 
“streamlined” Orchard Models. Book- 
lets, catalogs and full information on 
each model will be mailed on request. 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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STARK NURSERIES NEARLY 125 YEARS of 
WOREISIHES GRU aaa 
StapaNuNeinpioved 
VATA SSL alentedshTiits: 


(Fruits Are Pictured Only % Actual Size) 


ERE are the fruit sensations of TODAY and TOMORROW. 
Stark’s Exclusive NEW Improved and U. S. PATENTED 
FRUITS—with more luscious and incomparably delicious flavor 
—younger bearing—with astounding increase in size—with more 
wonderful perfection! 
These NEW STARK FRUITS are those that account for the amazing 
crops and unequaled CASH PROFITS of fruit growers in all parts of the 
country. In Home Orchards of a few trees—in town or country—in Farm 
Home Orchards and Vineyards—in the World’s Largest Commercial Or- 
chards! Here are shown the STARKING Apple, the NEW Double-Red 
Delicious, (GOLDEN DELICIOUS, that great luscious Golden Stark 
Apple—Queen of Young and Heavy Bearing i is pictured and described in 
Big FREE Fruit Book)—JON-A-RED, New Stark U. S. Patent Dou- 
ble-Red Jonathan shown for the first time, colors solid red-all-over  _ 
weeks earlier than ordinary Jonathan; MONTEARLY Cherries, Earliest ~~ orig wy " 
Ripening; the huge HAL-BERTA GIANT PEACH—(World’s First 4), by STARK BRO’S 
Patented Peach); Stark ELEPHANT HEART PLUM—World’s largest, (Below) 
finest Freestone Blood-Fleshed; and STARK’S NEW GRAPES. | Hal-Berta 
MAIL COUPON below for full information on 1015 varieties of — Giast 


STARK’S WORLD’S BEST Fruits, Flowering Shrubs and Roses, etc. p.3i,°*"* 


Get Big STARK 1937 BOOK 
In Glowing Natural Colors—FREE 


This big new Book in marvelous True-to-Nature colors (by color photo) 
is an art treasure well worth keeping in your home. But it brings you 
more than color pictures. It brings you authentic facts and reports of 
a —— of other Stark Tree Growers—North, South, East 
an est. 

You'll find why Joe Brangenberg got a $5,700.00 crop of GOLDEN 
DELICIOUS from 414 acres—Why Les Anderson made $48,000.00 
CASH from 30 acres of Stark Trees in 6 years—Why L. W. Chambers 
got a $7,000.00 crop, 1 year yield, off 15 acres Stark Trees—Why from 
a town lot N. C. Sweatt sold $200 worth of fruit after his family had 
eaten and put up all they could use. MAIL COUPON AT ONCE. 


FREE! Home Orchard Planting Plans! 


Check Coupen for this valuable FREE GUIDE! Simple diagrams that any- 
one can follow for properly spacing trees in a Home- tr Y pamagig a hey ip bot 
i country—or a ‘44-Acre’”’ Orchard—or a Fu 1-Acre’ 
eee /y —_ Farm Orchard and Vineyard—or an Orchard of any 
/*4 ,AP> size. Compiled by Stark Experts. Also LANDSCAP- 
fone / ING PLANS FREE to customers. For any 
pork yk Cy SF Dp grounds from small Home-Yard to elabo- 
= L4 V LAK tt £ IW; rate formal gardens. Check Circlein 
~- ile “py Haft” hp / Hy AN > Coupon or write us for details. 
Stork wa, ie? | ptviiy> BARGAIN PRICES 
RED ny! tp | Biggest Best Tree Collections 


With the Free Book will come BAR- 


T Fruit. y GAIN PRICES on collections of Stark 


’ World’s Best Trees. An exceptional op- 


/ portunity to obtain Stark Quality Youngest- 
Bearing Heaviest-Producers. For example, here’s 
One Ideal Stark Home-Yard Orchard —Top-size 
A.F.G trees—-on which you SAVE $4.25; 6 Kinds Apple includ- 
53.26 ing famous Golden Delicious and Starking—4 Kinds 
Stark Cherry--2 Kinds Plum—3 Kinds Grape. Fine Bargain Col- 
- 2 lections as low as $5.50. Coupon brings full list. Mail NOW! 


Nurseries N 
Box 289 9 
ane ws STARK BRO’S NURSERIES net 
y NE w Largest in the World Oldest in America 
CATALOG of Fruits N Box 289 : : LOUISIANA, MO. pit-fesh Pum 
k in 


and Shrubs. 
Be sure to chec 


C] ORR EE. HOME. ‘OR N s 48 2 
want 
CHARD PLANTING PLANS YIU l = 10r pare ime One i Oynin 
Oeaki= Sats et 

in LANDSCAPING DETAIL Follow 

a the 

(Number) Arrow to 
Name_____. = Prosper- 


ity! 


I may plant- 


r our EASY, LIBERAL WEEKLY CASH PAY 
an MAKE MONEY SELLING for u 
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